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PREFACKH, 





Tue following pages are prepared with the view of replacing 


Govindadeva S’astri’s translation of the Yoga-Sutra published by 
the Theosophical Society. Owing to the too literal method 
followed by the translator that book is of little use to the general 
student. The American revision of it is no improvement, inas- 
much as it is not based on acourate study of the original, Dr. 
Rajendralal Mitra’s scholarly translation pubished in the Calcutta 
Asiatic Society’s Series is a literal rendering of Bhoja; and is open, 
more or less, to the objection of not being useful to the general 
reader. With the view, therefore, of preparing a clear explanation 
of the Yoga-Sutras suited to the wants of the general reader, without 
omitting whatever is critical in the several commentaries, I have 
prepared the following. Ihave given a literal translation of 
the Sutras adding explanatory notes drawn from various sources, 
I have taken care to avoid the subtle discussions in which 
Vijnanabhiksu’s Yoga-Vdartika abounds, but at the same time 
I have tried my best to put in as simple aform as I can, the 
results of some of the im portant issues raised by that accurate 
scholar, My notes are based on the Bhdsya ascribed to Vyasa, 


-. the commentaries of Vachaspatimisra, Bhoja, and Rémdananda- 


Saraswati, and the Yoga-Véartika of Vijninabhikéu. I have derived 
no mea help from Dr. Bajendralala’s and Gcvindadeva S’astri’s 
translations, as also from the Marathi translation of Ramananda- 
Saraswati’s Maniprabhé by the learned S’astri Rajarama Bodas 
of Elphinstone College, Bombay. My best thanks are due 
to these scholars. ‘There are a few points where I have thought 
it necessary to differ from one or other of these; and the careful 
reader will be able to note and judge the improvement ashe reads. 

The Yoga is more a practical than a theoretical science. I cannot 
pretend to decide upon the merit of any particular rendering on 
the strength of practical experience. I have, however, compared 
all the versions available and have decided in favour of one or the 
other, My best guides in this matter have been Vyasa, Raminanda- 
Saraswati and Vijnainabhiksu, . 


ii 


There are two opinions as to the authorship of the Sutras. In 
fact PATANJALI is not the author, but the compiler of the philo- 
sophy in the set of Sutras before us, Several scholars are of 
opinion that this Patanjali is not the same as the author of 
the Vydkarana-Mahdbhdsya ; while others take the contrary opinion. 
The date and a few facts of the life of Patanjali, the Bhdsyakédra, 
are pretty certainly known ; as to the other Patanjali, if there be 
one, we are yet in the dark. I have nothing new toadd to what 
has already been achieved by eminent scholars in this direction; 
and I would refer curious students to their writings on this head. 


NaDIAD, M. N. DVIVEDI. 
9th June 1890. 3 
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ERRATA. 


INCORRECT. 


possession 

perfect devotion 
XVIII. 
descrimination 
refers 

active on that his, 
has the entire — 
consist of the phenomenon 
its 

drop 

become 

disserves 

consist 
Samayama 

word 
Bhutendviyajayi 
dertroy 
independantly 

it, the 


CoRRECT. 


passion 

with perfect devotion 
XIX. 

discrimination 
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active through him, 

has for its end the entire 


consists of the phenomenal 
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droop 
becomes 
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INTRODUCTION. 


A system of ethics not based on rational demonstration of 
the universe is of no practical value. It is only a system of the 
ethics of individual opinions and individual convenience. 
It has no solidity and therefore no strength. The aim of human 
existence is happiness, progress, and all ethics teach men how 
to attain the one and achieve the other. The question, however, 
remains what is happiness, and whatis progress? These are issues 
_ not yet solved in any satisfactory manner by the known 
systems of ethics. The reason is not far to seek. The modern 
tendency is to separate ethics from physics or rational demon- 

stration of the universe, and thus make it a science resting on 
nothing but the irregular whims and caprices of individuals 
and nations. 


In India ethics has ever been associated with religion. 
Religion has ever been an attempt to solve the mystery of 
nature, to understand the phenomena of nature, and to realise 
the placeof man in nature. Every religion has its philosophical 
as well as ethical aspect, and the latter without the former 
has, here at least, no meaning. If every religion has its 
physical and ethical side, it has its psychological side as well. 
There is no possibility of establishing a relation between physics 
and ethics but through psychology. Psychology enlarges the 
conclusions of physics and confirms the ideal of morality. 


If man wants at all to understand his place in nature, and 
to be happy and progressing, he must aim at that physical, 
psychological and moral development which can enable him to 
pry into the depths of nature. He must observe, think, and 
act; he must live, love, and progress. His development must 
be simultaneous on all the three planes. The law of corres- 
pondence rules supreme in nature ; and the physical corresponds 
as much to the mental, as both in their turn correspond to the 
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_ moral. Unless man arrives at this stage of corresponding and 
simultaneous development on all the three planes, he is not able 
to understand the meaning and importance of his existence, 
or existence in general ; nor even to grasp the idea of happiness 
or progress. To that man of high aim whose body, mind and 
soul act in correspondence, the higher, nay even all, secrets of 
nature become revealed. He feels within himself, as every- 
where, that universal Life wherein there is no distinction, 
no sense of separateness, but, therefore, all bliss, unity, and 
peace. 


This peace is the peace of spiritual bliss (Moksa). The 
course of nature never ceases, action always compels even the 
peaceful to act; but the individual being already lost in the 
Individual, the All, there is nothing unpleasant to disturb. 
The peace of spiritual development is indescribable, and so 
are its powers indescribably vast. As you go on forgetting 
yourself, just in the same proportion do spiritual peace and 
spiritual powers flow in towards you. Take the ordinary illus- 
tration of sleep or hypnotism or mesmerism. Dreams, often 
real dreams, clairvoyance, and a number of similar phenomena 
are possible simply because the organism is free from indivi- 
duality and is, for the time, attuned to the strings of the 
Individual. But these states lead, on account of the absence 
of positive spirituality, to the evils of irresponsible medium- 
ship. The rule, however, is clear that extinction of individuality 
is the only way to real progress and peace. When one consci- 
ously suppresses individuality by proper physical, mental, 
moral, and spiritual development, he becomes part and parcel 
of the immutable course of nature, and never suffers. 


All philosophy has this four-fold development and spiri- 
tual peace in view. In India there have been six such schools 
of thought. Each starts with a more or less rational demons- 
tration of the universe, and ends with a sublime code of ethics. 
There are first the atomic (Vazsesika) and the dialectic (Nyaya) 
schools, seeking mental peace in devotion to the ruler of the 
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Universe. Then there are the materialistic (Sankhya) and_the 
practical (Yoga) schools, teaching mental peace by proper 


analysis and practical training. Lastly, there are the orthodox 


(Mimansa) and theunitarian (Advaita) schools, placing spiritual 
bliss in strict observance of Vedic injunctions andin realising 


_the unity of the Cosmos.* It will thus be seen that the 


Yoga isa complement of the Sankhya, and that therefore a 
clear idea of the latter is indispensable to a proper under- 
standing of the former. 


The Sdnkhya is an enumeration (sénkhyd) or analysis 
of the universe. It starts with the proposition that the world 
is full of miseries of three kinds, physical (a@dhibhautika), super- 
natural (ddhidaivika), and corporeal (adhydtmtka); and that 
these are the results of the properties of matter (prakré?) and not 
of its inseparable correlate intelligence of consciousness 


' (purusa). The inseparable prakrti and purusa are enough in 


themselves to account forthe whole of the phenomena of the uni- 
verse, and the idea of a Creator is looked upon by the Sankhyas 
ag a mere redundant phantom of philosophy. Purusas are each 
a centre of simple consciousness, being ever unchangeable 
and unique. Prakrti is that substratum wherein the three pro- 
perties, passivity(sattoa), energy or activity(rajas),and grossness 
(tamas), exist in a state of equilibrium. Energy moves the other 
two and evolution begins. From the first differentiation of 
prakrti proceeds mahat or the germ of individuality which gives 
birth to Ahankara or individuality proper. Ahankdra from its 
passive and gross sides produces, under the influence of energy, 
the eleven organs of action and perception, internal and external, 
and the five states (tanmatras){ preceding material formation. 
From the tanmdtras are evolved the five definite material 


* For particulars about these six, see introduction (Sec, II. ) 
of my Rajayoga (second edition), and my “ Monism or Advaitism ? ” 
(Sec. IT.) 

t The five jndnendriyas + the five Karmendriyas + the mands. 

t Rupa, rasa, gandha, sparsa, sabda, 
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elements, dkdsa, vayu, tejas, jala, prthei, the five states of 
matter properly speaking, which enter into the formation of 


things. These are the twenty-four forms of prakrti which, | 


with the purusa, make up the twenty-five elements into which 
the sdnkhya resolves the whole of the universe. 


All pain is the result of vajas; all grossness, ignorance, 
darkness, of tamas; all pleasure, passivity, knowledge, peace, 
of sattva. The mind is a result of rajas, and it is sattva alone 
which by its light illumines it and enables it, at times, to 
catch glimpses of the blissful purusa ever near to sattva. This 
point will be amply cleared in the yoga-sutras; and the dis- 
tinction between, and the necessity of, mind, sattva, and 
purusa, will also be explained (sec. [V.). The point here is to 
show what is meant by the spiritual peace aimed at by the 
Sankhya. Allexperience consists of mental representation, 
the sattva being clouded, obscured, or entirely covered over, 
by the nature or property of the representation. This is the 
root of evil. The act of the mind cognising objects, or techni~ 
cally speaking, taking the shape of objects presented to it, is 
called vréti or transformation. It is the vrtti which, being 
coloured by the presentation, imparts the same colour by re~ 
presentation to sattva, and causes evil, misery, ignorance, and 
the like. All objects are made of the three gunas; and when 
the vriti sees everywhere nothing but sa¢tva, to the exclusion 
of the other two, presentation and representation become 
purely sdattvika, and the internal sattva of the cogniser realises 
itself everywhere and in every thirg. In the clear mirror of 
sativa is reflected the bright and blissful image of the ever- 
present purusa who is beyond change, and supreme bliss 
follows. This state is called sattvapatti or moksa or haivalya. 
For every purusa who has thus realised himself, prakret 
has ceased to exist; in other words, has ceased to cause 
disturbance and misery. The course of nature never ceases, 
but one who receives knowledge remains happy throughout, 
by understanding the Truth. The Sdnkhya tries to arrive 
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at this result by a strict mode of life accompanied with an- 


: alysis and contemplation. 


This state of peace, besides being conducive to eternal 
calm and happiness, is most favourable to the apprehension 
of the truths of nature. That intuitive knowledge which is 


ealled Taraka, a word mistranslated or rather misunderstood 


-as a particular star by Dr. Rajendralala and others, puts the 
‘student in possession of almost every kind of knowledge 
he applies himself to. It is indeed this fact on which the so- 
called powers of yoga are based. 


The yoga subscribes to the Sankhya theory in toto. The 
yoga, however, appears to hold that purw‘a by himself cannot 
easily acquire that sattvika development which leads to know- 

‘ ledge and bliss. A particular kind of Jévara or supreme God 
is therefore added for purposes of contemplation, etc., to the 
twenty-five categories of the sankhya. ‘This circumstance has 
obtained for yoga the name of Se*varasinkhya, as Sankhya 
proper is called Niri:varasankhya. The second and_ really 
important improvement on the Sankhya consists in the highly 
practical character of the rules laid down for acquiring eternal 
bliss and knowledge. The end proposed by yoga is samadhi 

| leading to kaivalya. Yoga and Samadhi are convertible terms, 

- for both mean vrttinirodha or suspension of the transformations 

_ of the thinking principle. Samadhi is of two kinds, savikalpa 

and nirvikalpa, called samprajnata and asamprajnata in the 
text. The first, generally speaking, is that wherein the mind 

is at rest only for the time, the second is that wherein, through 
supreme universal non-attachment, it is centred in Satéva, 

and realises Sattva everywhere, for all time.. The mind being, 

as it were, annihilated, pura alone shines in native bliss. 

This is Katvalya. Prakrti has played itself out for that 

individual purwéa. 


This is the end in view. This, in fact, is the meaning of 
happiness and progress, the end and aim of all science and 
philosophy. This conclusion is deduced as a. direct corollary 
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from the theory of evolution set forth at the beginning. The 
intermediate stages relate to the ethics prescribed in confor- 
mity with these. The stages for reaching this state are eight 
in number. Yama, »iyama, dsana, pranayama, pratyahara, 
dharand, dhyana and samadhi. These are fully described in 
the text and the appendix. The first two are rules aiming 
at simultaneous physical, intellectual, and moral elevation, 
leading to spiritual peace. The next two or three are practices 
preparing the mind for steady concentration on, and continued 
application to, any thought or object. The last three are 
eontinuations, varying in degree, of the same process, and 
ending with samddhi, i.e. nirvikalpa-samadhi, which is 
kaivalya. 
’ 

It may be argued all this is exclusive mental or moral 
development ; but it should not be forgotten how intimately 
the mind and the body are connected with each other. Mental 

peace acts on the body and keeps it sound, as soundness of 
body strengthens the mind. Even in yoga there are two 
opinions on this subject. It is held that the breath ( prdaqa) 
in the body is a part of the universal breath (prdana), and 
that health of mind and body, accompanied by spiritual bliss 
and knowledge, will ensue on controlling the individual (penda 
or vyasti) breath in such, a manner as to attune it to the 
cosmic (4rahmanda or samasti) breath. This principle in its 
enunciation is perfectly correct ; but there are some who hold 
that this can be accomplished by regulating the breath 
(prindydima, pratyahara, ete.), because ertti always follows 
prana. These are called hatha-yogins, because they aim only 
at that union of ha (praia) and tha (apana) which leads to 
samadhi. Their methods are therefore more physical than 
mental. There are, however, others who hold the contrary 
opinion, and address themselves principally to the work of 
erttinirodha, firmly believing that prana follows vrtt?. This 
is raja-yoga (direct union with the [lustrious-soul or Brahma) 
the essence of the teachings of the unitary Vedanta. The 
cedantic rajayoga isthe real taraka-jndna, and indeed the 
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word rdjayoga is a synonym of samadhi. The end proposed 
in hatha- as well as réja-yoga isthe same, but the methods 
differ. Vedantic rajayoga aims at sattvd patti and vrttinero- 
dha, but it aims at something beyond. It aims at that unity 
wherein every sense of separateness, impliedly present, insome 
form, in vrttinirodha and sattvapatt:, is merged in the abso- 
lute bliss of One consciousness. The present age of physical. 
science and corresponding mental development not accompanied 
by the necessary moral elevation can hardly appreciate the 
capabilities of Yoga, but the power of the mind and the will is 
afact beyond dispute. Every act has its special condition, 
every rule its peculiar antecedents. Given the condition, 
the mind or rather the will can do anything, can call some- 
thing out of nothing. Nothing is a misleading word, for 


nothing comes out of nothing ; the Yoga believes that prakrite 


or matter is all full of life and it pervades everything and 
obeys the directions of a well-trained will. If we bear these 
considerations in mind, the principles of Raja- Yoga will appear 
more correct and more in accordance with natural truth than 
those of Hatha-Yoga.* The Sutras of Patanjali also lean 
more to the former than to the latter. 


Two other kinds of yoga are often mentioned, but they are 
more or less included in the above. The first .is mantra-yoga 
which consists in mentally repeating certain formule with 
intent contemplation of their meaning. This process is useful 
in every act of hatha- as well as raja-yoga. The second is 
laya-yoga which consists in intently contemplating any external 
object or, more properly, the internal ndda (sound) heard on 
closing the ears. This may be carried to the extent of samadhz. 
Care, however, should be taken in all yoga-practices not to fall 
into the negative condition of passive mediumship, nor to lose 
the point in contemplation. This daya-yoga also is useful in 
all Hatha- and Raja-practices. 


* For detailed particulars of Rajayoga the student may be 
referred to the second edition of my book of that name. 
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The Yoga-sutras are conveniently divided into four sections. 
The first deals with the meaning of samadhi and yoga. The 
second points out those preliminary qualifications, both 
positive as well as negative, which a student must acquire. 
The third treats of samddhi,its stages, and the powers consequent 
upon its acquisition. The fourth clearly explains the aim 
of the philosophy, viz, katvalya. The student will be able to 
go through the following pages with some interest after these 
preliminary remarks. 








THE YOGA-SUTRA. 


SRILA LR LAER LPR L LILLIE 


SECTION If. 


Ee Now, an exposition of Yoga(is to be made). 


The word ‘now’ indicates that anew topic commences 
at this point, and that the pupil is to attend to what follows. 
The Sanskrta equivalent of it serves, by its mere repetition, 
for a benediction. This work is called an exposition, in as 
much as Patanjaliis not the author of this system. He is 
only a compiler or explainer of the doctrine taught and 
practised of old by Hiranyagarbha and others. What is Yoga? 


II. Yoga is the suppression of the transformations 
of the thinking principle. 


The word Yoga has often been rendered by meditation or 
concentration, which both are not sufficient to convey the 
full import of the term. In order to explain the meaning it 
is necessary to understand what is the thinking principle, and 
what are its transformations. ‘The thinking principle’ is a 
comprehensive expression equal to the Sunskrta word Antah- 
karana which is divided* into four parts: manas (mind), the 


* 


* This division is after the Vedanta School and not the Sénkhya 
of which the Yoga isa complement, but all sai same, it will do 
for all practical purposes. 
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principle which cognises generally ; Chitta (individualising), the 
idea which fixes itselfupon a point and makes the object its own 
by making it an individual ; Ahankara (egoism), the persuasion 
which connects the individual with the self ;and Buddhi (reason), 
the light that determines one way or other. Knowledge or 
perception is a kind of transformation (parinéma) of the 
thinking principle into anything which is the subject of external 
or internal presentation, through one or other of these four. 
All knowledge is of the kind of transformations of the think- 
ing principle. Even the Will which is the very first essential of 
Yoga isa kind of such transformation. Yogais a complete 
suppression of the tendency of the thinking principle to trans- 
form itself into objects, thoughts, &. It is possible that — 
there should be degrees among these transformations, and 
the higher ones may assist to check the lower ones; but Yoga 
is acquired only when there is complete cessation of the one 
or the other, as will be seen later on. It, should distinctly . 
be borne in mind that the thinking principle isnot the A’tman, 
the Purusa, who is the source of all consciousness and know- 
ledge. The suppression of the transformations of the think- 
ing prinicple does not, therefore, mean that the Yogin is en- 
joined to become nil which certainly is impossible. This 
difficulty is touched upon in the next sutra. The thinking 
principle has three properties, Sattva (passivity), Rajas (rest- 
lessness) and Tamas (grossness). When theaction of the last two 
is checked, the mind “stands steady like the jet of a lamp 
in a place protected from the smallest breeze.”* It is such a 
condition of the internal sense that is most desirable as easily 
capable of being used for,purposes of steady concentration, 
and absorbing application, as also for receiving the highest 





* Bhagvad-Gitd, ch. VI. 
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possible knowledge by free communion with nature, as Vachas- 
patimisra puts it. ‘ 


) TIL Then the seer abides in imate 


Then, ¢. ¢., at the time of Yoga. For if Yoga means complete 
suspension of the transformations of the thinking principle, 
what is it that the soul, here called the seer, perceives? That. 
which takes different forms is not the real seer, it is only vrtt2 
or khyati, whereas that which stands unchanged through the 
series of transformations which it witnesses, is the proper | 
ultimate seer—the soul, Purusa. So even seems therule of the 
Sankhya. Darsana (consciousness) is ever one. When all the 
Vritis or transformations of the thinking principle are suppress- 
ed, there remains only the never-changing eternal seer, Purusa, 
in perfect sattva, being the only perceiver. The ultimate fact 
of consciousness is itself and nothing else. This unalloyed bliss 
isthe proper state ofthe highest Yoga (called Nirbcjasaméadhz). 
All misery arises from allowing the thinking principle to 
cover, or take the place of, this immutable source of bliss 
and knowledge, and then assume as many forms as objects 
presented to it, either within or without. This very point is 
carried further in the next Sutra. s 


IV. But otherwise (he) becomes assimilated with 
transformations. 


Otherwise, 7. e., when Yoga is not acquired or reached. The 
thinking principle transforms itself into objective and sub- 
jective phenomena, and the immutable seer is for the time 
obscured by it, or, which is the same thing, is assimilated into 
it. Itis only when the state of Yoga is reached that the 
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consciousness becomes quite pure ard ready to receive all 
knowledge, and all impressions, from any source whatever. 
If this state is to be acquired by suppressing the transforma- 
tions of the thinking principle, it is necessary to Baderstand 
what these transformations are. 


= The transformations are fivefold, and painful or 
not-painful. 


The transformations of the thinking principle, though in- 
numerable in themselves, are, for the sake of clearness, classified 
under five heads, which again are each subdivided into painful 
and not-painful. The painful are to be mastered by the not- 
painful, and these, in their turn, by paravairagya, (absolute non- 
attachment). These are enumerated in the following Sutra. 


VI. (They are) Right knowledge, wrong knowledge, 
fancy, sleep, and memory. 


Right knowledge means such knowledge as is unquestion- 
ably reliable and true. Though the word Pramdna is often 
used in the sense of instrument of knowledge, it refers here 
rather to the result than to the act. Hach of these terms are 
now defined. | 3 


VII. Right knowledge (is) direct cognition or in- 
ference or testimony. 


The Yoga is at one with the Saénkhya in admitting only three 
sources of right knowledge. The Nydéya adds Upamdna (ana- 
logy) to which the Mmansa, which is followed by the 
Vedanta, adds Anupalabdhi (non-presence) and Arthdpatti 


5) 


(implication). Pratyaksa or direct cognition is that knowledge 
which is produced by the direct contact of any of the senses with 
the object of knowledge. Inference is knowledge produced by 
a previous knowledge of the relation between a characteristic 
mark and the possessor of that mark. Testimony is know- 
ledge produced from such words as are not untrustworthy on 
acccount of being false. The highest testimony is the Veda 
(A’gama), the word of the most reliable—JSwara. All this 
knowledge is, as will be remembered, nothing more than 
different modifications of the thinking principle. The Yoga 
holds that all modifications having the form of a convictionare 
reducible to one of these three conditions. 


VUI. Wrong knowledge is false conception of a 
thing whose real form does not correspond to that 
conception. < 


An illustration to the point will be mother-o’-pearl mistaken — 
for silver, or a post mistaken fora man. Doubt also may be 
included in the definition of this class of knowledge. This 
kind of knowledge is of no use. 


TX. Fancy is the notion called into being by mere 
words, having nothing to answer to it in reality. 


Vikalpa which ordinarily means doubt or option, is here 
meant to imply mere fancy. A notion which is nothing more 
than mere words, which in fact has nothing corresponding to 
it in nature, is called fancy; e.g., the horns of a hare, the 
rising or setting of the sun, the thinking of the soul,* &e. 


* The soul itself is nothing beyond thinking, 7. ¢., consciousness. 


* 
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These illustrations clearly define Vikalpa to be something quite 
different from Viparyaya (Aph. VIII.) 


X. That transformation which has nothingness 
for its basis is sleep. 


That is to say, sleep is produced when all transformations of 
the thinking principle are reduced to nothing. This dreamless 
sleep is, then, as it were, a state of no-transformation; but it 
should not be understood that it is no transformation of the 
thinking principle. If it were so, the remembrance in the form 
‘Tsleptsound’ would not follow on waking, for we never remem- 
ber what we have not experienced. Again it is exactly because 
that this state is a transformation that it differs from Samadhi 
(concentration) which is pure cessation of all transformation. 


XI. Memory is the not-allowing a thing cognised 
to escape. | ) | ; 


Knowledge produced by recollecting impressions of past 
experience is memory. This is the definition of memory 
generally adopted, and it appears to go in with what is laid down 
in the aphorism. 

It may be remarked that of these five transformations of the 
thinking principle, right knowledge, wrong knowledge, and 
fancy belong to the waking state. When any of these 
become perceptible in sleep, itis dream. Sleep itself has no 
cognition whatever. Memory, however, may be of any of the 
five. 


Having explained these transformations of the thinking. 


principle, the author next considers the means of suppressing 
them. be 
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XII. Its suppresion is secured omy application and 
non-attachment. 


Its, z.¢., of these transformations of the thinking principle. 
Samadhi or complete suppression of the transformations of the 
mind is. secured only by sustained application and non- 
_ attachment. It has been thought proper to translate the word 
Vairagya by non—attachment rather than by the word dis- 


possession as is usually done. That which attracts the mind 


and makes it assume various forms as passions, emotions, sensa- 
tions, &c., isnothing but raga, attachment; and Vazrdgya, there- 
fore, is more the absence of all attachment than the absence of 
any single result of such attachment, as passion, &c. 


XIII. Application is the effort towards the state. 


Sthiti or state is that state in which the thinking principle, 
as it were, stands, unmoved and unmodified, like the jet 
of a lamp ina place not exposed to the wind. The steady, 
sustained effort to attain this Sthztz is called application. 


XIV. It becomes a position of firmness, being | 


practised for a long time, without intermission, and 
perfect devotion. 


Application ripens into confirmed habit which is second 
nature. The way to render such application second nature is 
plain enough. The point is that the mind comes at an advanced 
stage to a position in which, though apparently performing 
the ordinary functions of life, it is really at rest. This is the real 
“state of Yoga or Samadhi and not, asisasserted by some, the power 
to recall the mind to itself at.any given moment. It is said in 
almost all works on Yoga and Vedanta that real concentration 
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is that in which the mind, wherever it is directed, is ever at rest.* 
To make this state second nature is the result of constant, 
steady application. 


_ XV. The consciousness of having mastered (every 
desire) in the case of one who does not thirst for 
objects perceptible or scriptural, is non-attachment. 


Perpceptible objects are objects of this world, or such as are 
within mortal knowledge. Scriptural are those that are mainly 
heard of in the scriptures and similar books. The former ' 
word includes all temporal goods, the latter spiritual, such as 

secret powers, attainment of heaven, &. Real non-attachment 
“means cessation of even the slightest desire for any of these 
things. The value of virtue is*generally the sacrifice made 
for it, and the text, therefore, well remarks that non-attachment 
must be of the form ofa consciousness of having withstood 
temptation ; for, otherwise, there would hardly be any dif- 
ference between stolidity and sense. It is only when the 
mind reaches this condition of freedom from attachment, that 
true knowledge begins to dawn upon it, as right reflection in a 
mirror cleared of dirt. Non-attachment is indeed the pre-. 
liminary of real intuitional knowledge; and it is possible to 
secure it by “application.” 


XVI... That is the highest, wherein, from being the 
Puruéa, there is entire cessation of any, the least, de- 
sire for the Gunas. 


The Gunas or properties of Prakrti are well-known. That non- 
_ attachment, in which there is entire absense of the consciousness 


* Vakyasudhé. 
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of having arrived at the state of the highest knowledge, is the 
greatest and best. The non-attachment described in the pre- 
vious aphorism is followed by the rise of conscious intui- 
tional knowledge (Sattvaguna); but the one intended here is 
not apart from what is called Kaivalya or final beatitude, 
wherein ali is Purusa, nothing exists besides Purusa, the 
one life of all, ever unchangeable and purely blissful. This 
kind of Vairagya is called para or the highest as distinguish- 
ed from the former which is only apara or lower. 


XVII. Conscious is that which is attended by 
argumentation, deliberation, joy, and the sense of being. 


Here is described the state called Samadhi or concentration, 
the end and aim of Yoga. Itis of two kinds. The first is 
that in which there is consciousness of the thinker and the 
thought being apart. The second which will be just 
described takes no cognisance of such distinctions. Though 
the mind is free from transformations, still it is conscious of 
that which it identifies itself with, and hence this Samadhi 
is called conscious (Samprajndta) or with seed (Sabija).* 
Samadhi is a kind of Bhavana, i. ¢., pondering on, or, 
becoming something. 


The objects to meditate upon are none other than the 25 ex- 
plained in the Saénkhya, and God, added to them by this School. 
Ofthese 25 categories or Tattvas,24arethe products of Prakrté , 
senseless matter, the 25th being the only category with sense, 
viz., Purusa or soul. When pondering is carried on with 

reference to the five gross elements and the organs of external | 


* Tt is called Savikaipa also. 
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perception, by way of ascertaining the relations of all these 
and of the names to their real sense, it is Savitarka or argu- 


mentative meditation. The same made the object of medi- 
tation without any argument as to their nature, relation, Kc., is 
called Nirvitarka or non-argumentative meditation. When the 
five Tanmatras, the subtile cause of the elements, and the 
internal organ of perception, are made the objects of 
meditation in relation to space, time, &c., it is Savichara or 
deliberative meditation. The same thought of without any 
relation is Nirvicharasamadhi. These two, with their op- 
posites, are called Grahya-samapatt?, the cognition of things 
cognisable. 


When the quality of passivity (Sattva) is pondered upon, in 
the internal organ of perception, to the subordination of the 
other two, restlessness (Rajas) and grossness (Tamas), it is 
Sananda or joyous meditation, for joy, the result of Sattva, 
the cause that enables the senses to perform their functions, is 
then experienced to its full. This is called Grahana-Sama- 
patti, the cognition of the instrument of cognition. Those 
who stop at this stage and do not reach the Purusa 
are called Videha, free from the bonds of matter. That 
wherein pure Sattva (passivity) alone is pondered upon, 
without the faintest colour of the other two, is called’ 
Sdsmita, or meditation with the sense of being. , Asm? 
means I am, and Asmita is the sense of being. It is not 
egoism (Ahankara), for here there is only the conscious- 
ness of being, independent of the form “Iam.” The sphere 
of Ahankara is Sanand Samadhi, whereas this refers, 
very nearly, to the Purusa through and of which all 
subsists. This is called Grhitr-Samépatti, the cognition of 
the knower. One who. has reached this stage is called 
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Prakrtilaya, 27. e., one dissolved in Prakrt7, one who has not 
risen beyond it.* 


In every act of pondering there is the knower, the known, 
and the instruments. The fourth kind of Samadhi has reference 
only to the knower (Griitr); the third to the instruments 
(Grahana, viz., the Indriyas) ; and the first and second to the — 
known, 2. ¢., objects (Grahya). The first relates to the St/uia- 
bhutas and Indriyas ; the second to the Tanmatras and Antah- 
karana ; the third to Ahankara; and the fourth to Purusa. 
To put it otherwise, meditation on some gross object as an 
idol or the form of some god, &c., is the first; meditation on 
the subtile cause of the gross form is the second; meditation 
on the instruments of knowledge and the cause that moves 
them is the third; and meditation of the cause of all causes, 
the real substratum of all, is the last. The first consists of all 
four; and the way to pass from the first to the second and 
onward is by excluding or ignoring such parts as are perfectly 
fixed in the mind, and are not likely to recur and interrupt 


further meditation.t 


XVIII. The other is that which consists only of 
Samskdras, being brought on by the practice of the 
cause of complete suspension. 


In interpreting this Sutra commentators are not at one. We 
follow the Bhasya and Vachaspati, rejecting Bhaja. We have 
the Maniprabha with us. The other means the other kind of 








* Vide the Maniprabha. The meaning assigned to this word 
by Bhoja conflicts with his own explanation of the same 
under XVIII. pica om . 

+ For further elucidation vide Madhusudana in his com- 
mentary on the Bhagvad-Gita, chap. VI, verse 15. 
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Samédhi—the Asamprajndta or unconscious. In this con- 
centration which is the proper aim of Yoga there is no particular 
consciousness of the knower or the known. Itis brought about 
by the practice of that Vairdgya which is called Para (vide 
XVI), which is the cause of bringing the mind to a state of 
complete rest—a state in which all transformations are sus- 
pended or ended. - ‘The constant practice of this supreme non- 
attachment frees the mind even from the impression left upon 
it by the kind of Samadhi described in the previous section, and 
fixes upon it its own stamp, and holds it in permanent equili- 
brium. Samskéra means impression, the mark left upon 
something by another thing—a mark which can at any time be 
called to life. Now, when supreme non-attachment. sets its 
mark upon the mind’and obliterates all previous impressions, 
it is plain that the mind having no other impression but that 
of paravairagya to disturb it, if disturbance it can be called, 
must, of necessity, remain in a state of perfect equilibrium 
bordering upon vacuity, and yet indescribably blissful. This 
state is the state of perfect ‘suspension of transformations,’ 
(vide IL) which is real Yoga. This unconscious meditation, 
i. é., meditation in which there is no definite consciousness, is 
called Nirbija, void of seed, also.* Samprajnata-samdhi, though 
good for practice, is of no use; for real Yoga consits, not in that 
kind of concentration, bat in asamprajnita-samidht, as will 
be seen. 


XIX. Of vec who are Videha and Prakrtilayo 
the concrete universe is the cause. 


Videha and Prakrtilaya are explained under XVII. Those 





* Also Nirvikalpa. 
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who have stopped only at that stage in progress are inferior 
_ Yogins, and their Samadhi is only an inferior exercise ever 
dependent on the existence of the world. They are not 
cognisant of the ultimate reality, and are, therefore, immersed 
in the phenomenal world in which they are born and re-born, 
in one form or another, never mind even if after long intervals. 
It is said in the Vayupurana, “meditators on the Jndriyas 
remain (in heaven) for 10 Manvantaras ; on the Bhutas for a 
hundred ; on Ahankara for athousand;on Buddhi for ten 
thousand ; on Avyakta for a lakh ; but the limit of time in the 
case of those who meditate on the Parapurusa cannot be 
defined.” Their ken is bounded by the material world, and 
this Samadhi is, therefore, not the last and best end ; though 
it is useful as a means. Seekers after occult powers ought to 
lay these wise words of the sage Patanjali close to their heart. 
Proper Samadhi does not care for the state of the one or the 
other. 


XX. In others (it) is preceded by faith, energy, 
memory, descrimination. 


It, that is, Samadhi. Samédhi in the case of true Yogins is 
preceded, not by the state of mere Videha or Prakrtilaya, but 
by Faith, &. Faith is the firm and pleasant conviction of the 
mind asregards the efficacy of Yoga. True faith always leads to 
energetic action, which again, by the potency of its vividness, 
calls to mind all previous knowledge of the subject. This is 
energy, which leads to proper discrimination of right and 
wrong. Those who apply themselves to Yoga with faith, &c., 
reach the highest Samadhi through Samprajnata which — 
to Paravairdgya and then to Asamprajnata. 7 
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XXI. (It is) nearest to those whose feeling is most 


ardent. 


It is difficult to render the word Samvega into English.: It 
is not only feeling, but a resolute influence over the mind 
which makes the whole soul one sentiment, and leads to 
immediate action. Commentators render it by the word 
Vairagya which is the most approximate approach to its true 
sense. Those who feel ardently, 2. ¢., those whose Vairdgya 
is sufficiently keen, attain at once to the state of Asampraj- 
nata-Samadhi. — 


XXII. A further distinction arises on account of 
mild, moderate, and excessive. 


Mild, moderate, and excessive refer to the means mentioned 
under XVIII and XX. The means to attain the end must be 
mild, moderate, or excessive, but the Trvrasamvega, ardent 
feeling of non-attachment, should pervade them all. This 
Saumvega also may be threefold, as mild, moderate, or excessive. 


Hence there would naturally be nine classes of Yogins ; for 
each of the Yogins with mild, moderate, or excessive means 


will again be of mild, moderate, or excessive feeling. The 
result, unconscious concentration, will be proportionate to the 
degree of means and feeling. 


XXII. Or by devotion to Lsvara. 


The attainment of Parasamadhi, or unconscious concentra- 
tion, is shown to be possible by another method. ‘This is 
suggested by the particle ‘or.’ Jsvara is a word derived 
from the root ¢éto rule and means the supreme ruler. The 


nature of this Jévara will be explained in the next aphorism. 
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~ Devotion means not only mental submission, but entire depen- 
dence or self-abandonment. The point is this. The main 
obstacle in the way of Samadhi is attachment (raga), which 
causes transformations of the thinking principle. Now this 
raga arises only because we believe ourselves powerful to 
secure good and escape evil. If this false belief be abandoned, | 
pure non-attachment, the nearest way to Samadhi, will be the 
result. So long as this non-attachment can be brought about | 
by the methods indicated, well and good ; but when nothing | 
succeeds, the way pointed out here will be found useful. One | 
should so abandon himself to the will of the supreme that he | 
must move about only to fulfil his benign wish, not to accom- | 
plish this or that result. He must bear all, good, bad, or | 
indifferent, simply as an act of His grace, in carrying which p 
out he pleases Him. The firm conviction. that action is his 
lot, independent of the result whatever it be, is true devotion 
to Isvara, and the way to Paravairagya, the door of Samédhi. 


XXIV. Jsvara isa particular soul untouched by 
affliction, works, fruition, and impressions. 


It is well known that the Sdénukhya of which the Yoga is a 
complement recognises no /évara, for Kapila definitely says that 
his existence is “not proved.” Patanjali puts in an Jsvara 
more for purposes of meditation and other subordinate conveni- 
ences than for any cardinal important purpose. His philosophy 
derives the name of Sesvrasdnkhya from this circumstance. 
Iseara is neither a personal being nor yet quite impersonal 
like the Vedantic Brahma. He is evidently a Purusa and a 
particular Purusa inasmuch as he is unlike the known or 
knowable Purusas. He is ever free, ever absolved, ever 
omniscient. He is untouched, at any period of time, for 
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otherwise even Muhtas, those who are absolved, will be includ- 
ed in the term, by afflictions, works, fruition, and impression. 4 
They will all be defined later on, but it may here be 1 
remarked ‘that it is exactly these things which, according | 
to this philosophy, are the cause of this unhappy existence, 
freedom from which is the aim of Yoga. Isvara, the final 
resort of beings, must evidently be free from these. 





. 
| 
XXV. In him is the highest limit of the seed of | 
omniscience. | 


As every quality is seen to attain its limit in no limit, so also 
does omniscience, a quality of the Antahkarana. He in whom 
omniscience is developed to this point can be none other than 
Isvara. This aphorism, though describing a particular quality 
of the godhead, gives no clear proof for such assumption; and 
is thus not of much use in rendering Patanjal’s idea of God 
quite definite. It would not perhaps be quite apart from his 
view even if we held that this /svara is the all-pervading spirit 
manifest in nature. | 


XXVI. Being unconditioned by time he is the 
greatest of the great. 


This requires no explanation. Omniscience must be unde- 
fined by time, and hence He whose knowledge and existence 
are not limited is the greatest ofall conceivable entities, 
whether gods, worlds, or creations. 


XXVII. His indicator is the “word of glory.” 


Y The “word of glory” is the Pranava which literally means 
\ that which glorifies well. This is the mystic word OM, the 
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very essence of all teaching. As to its proper meaning the 
best concise explanation may be seen in the Méndukya-Upa- 
misad. All sacred books from the Veda to the Purdna teach 
that this mystic syllable is the secret of secrets and the source 
of all power. It is said to be the indicator of Jsvara not be- 
cause like ordinary words it is conventionally used by men in 
that sense, but because it itself is Jévara, its very form has 
that truth embodied in it, which is the essence of the universe 
In its evolved, as well as involved, condition. 


XXVIII. Its constant repetition, and intent me 
ditation on its meaning, (should be practised). 


Japa means repetition, but it should be accompanied by pro- 
per meditation on the meaning ofthe words or syllables repeated. 
The best way of such repeating recommended by the Yantras 
is Manasa, 7. e., mental, such that it never ceases even during 


work, nay, even in sleep. 


XXIX. Thence arises cognition of the subjective, 
and absence of obstacles. 


The proper end to which the said Japa is a means is none 
other than Samadhi; but the intermediate advantage of such 
practice is also indicated. Pratyak means that which “ goes 
against’ the ordinary tendency of the senses, which is always 
external. Chetana is none other than purusa, the intelligence 
that is inseparable from nature. We call the being engrossed in 
the pure form of this intelligent consciousness ‘ cognition of 
the subjective’ for want of a better expression. The meaning is 
plain enough, for it is implied that the senses cease to flow 


outside, and tend to the real inward source of all action and 
3 
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intelligence. It need not be doubted how repetition of the 
name of Jévara leads to cognition of the subjective self for, in 
reality, both are one by their similiarity of attributes, says the 
Maniprabha. The next advantage is the absence of obstacles 

The next sutra proceeds to define the obstacles. , 


XXX. Disease, Dullness, Doubt, Carelessness, Sloth, 
Worldly-mindedness, False notion, Missing the point, 
and Instability, are the causes of distracting the mind, 
and they are the obstacles. 


Disease, Dullness, Doubt, Carelessness, Sloth, are all plain 
enough. Worldly-mindedness is meant for that tendency of 
the mind which unceasingly yearns after one or other kind of 
momentary enjoyment; False notion is the being misled into 
believing some state other than the one desired, to be the desir- 
ed one. Missing the point is going astray from the real point 
viz., Samadhi. Instability is that fickleness of the mind which 
does not allow itto remain inthe condition of Samadhi even after 
it has reached it. These are the things which distract the 
mind and prevent it from being brought to a point ; they are 
therefore called obstacles in the way of Samadhi. These are 
never experienced by those who follow the method laid down 
in XXVIII. ) 


XXXI. Pain, Despair, Nervousness, Inspiration, 
Expiration, are the accompaniments of the causes of 
distraction. 


That is to say, these follow in the train of the obstacles 
enumerated in XXX. They are indicators of the state of 
the mind. Pain, despair, nervousness, are plain enough. So 
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too are inspiration and expiration. But it is implied that when 
the mind is distracted inspiration and expiration are not in 
their normal condition. Abnormal state of breathing, as also 
any of the states described as pain, &c., are, therefore, a sure in- 
dication of distraction. The most proper state of the breath, 
indicative of entire calmness or real Samadhi, is complete sus- 
pension accompanied with serene calmness of the mind. 


XXXII. To prevent these (there should be) intense 
application to any one thing. 


The mind must somehow be made steady. To this end 
Samprajnata-Samadhi, conscious meditation, must always and 
at every moment be practised. It may be practised by intense 
application to any one thing as shown under XVII. The 
Bhasya here goes at great length to establish the unity of 
mental consciousness as against those Nihilists (Bauddhas) 
who maintain that all our knowledge is nothing but a bundle of 
varying momentary consciousnesses, so to speak, but the discus- 
sion is of no real importance to the subject in hand. 


XXXIII. The mind (becomes) cheeful by the prac- 
tice of sympathy, compassion, complacency, and indif- 
ference, respectively, towards happiness, misery, 
virtue, and vice. | 


Hereis indicated the best and easy way of keeping the mind in 
that condition of evenness which is most favourable to Samadhi. 
Sympathy here refers to that identity of feeling with the object 
of the emotion which one experiences on seeing happiness or 
misery. If we see one happy our feeling also must be identical ; 
this is sympathy. Compassion is the same feeling for misery 
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of whatever kind ; but it should be borne in mind that mere 
passive sentiment is not what is meant. It inplies as much 
action on the part of him who feels the emotion as lies in his 
power. Complacency is joy at the sight of virtue and the sacri- 
fices incidental to its practice. As to vice and folly which un- | 
fortunately enter by far too largely in the composition of ‘‘the 
world” the least that one should do is entire indifference. If he 
can help to cure the one and remove the other it is sacrifice 
of a superior kind ; but for one whose end and aim is nothing 
but Samadhi, indifference is the best attitude to maintain. 


~ XXXIV. Or by the expiration and retention of 
the breath. 


This aphorism suggests another method of steadying the 
mind. Patanjali takes it for granted that the reader is 
acqainted with what is called Pranayama, a word sometimes 
used collectively for the inhaling, retention, and exhaling, of 
the breath, and sometimes for each of these severally. It means 
“restraining the breath.” Even the order is not certain. Some 
would take it in the order of exhaling, inhaling, and retaining; 
others of inhaling, retaining, and exhaling. Patanjali refers 
only to exhaling and retention, but as retention is not sup- 
posed to be possible without inhaling, several commentators 
have thought it necessary to understand the order as exhaling, 
inhaling, and retention, followed again by exhaling, &c. The 
Maniprabhé, however, suggests that the breath may be sent out 
and the retention would then consist in merely not allowing 
any new air to enter the nostrils. For a clear analysis of this 
very extensive and important subject the student ought to 
consult the Hathapradipiké or any similar work.—( Vide Ap- 
pendix.) 
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XXXV. Or engrossing cognition of any sensuous 
enjoyment, brought about, is the cause of steadying 
the mind. | 


Another mode of steadying the mind in the case of those ;¢. 
who cannot do so but through some kind of sensual pleasure 
is fixing the attention on one of the five senses of smell, 
taste, colour, touch, and sound. These are respectively pro- 
duced by concentrating on the tip of the nose, the tip of the 
tongue, the forepart of the palate, the middle of the tongue, 
and the roof of the tongue. The sensation produced in each 
case is not merely a passing flash of pleasurable feeling, but 
a kind of complete absorption in the particular enjoyment 
totally meditated upon. It should never be forgotten that this 
is only a means to the end. 


XXXVI. Or that sorrowless condition of the mind, 
full of light (would conduce to Samddhi.) 


The light here referred to is the light of pure Sativa. When 
the mind is deeply absorbed in that quality, then, indeed, does 
this condition of light which is free from all pain follow. 
Vachaspatimi’sra remarks that in the heart there is a lotus-like © 
form having eight petals and with its face turned downward. 
One should raise this up by Rechaka (exhalation of the breath) 
and then meditate upon it, locating therein the four parts of 
the pranava, viz., a, u,m, andthe point, in their several 
meanings. When the mind thus meditating falls in the 
way of the Susumnd, it sees a perfect calm light like that of the 
moon or the sun, resembling the calm ocean of milk. This is 
the Jyotis, light, which is the ‘sure sign of complete Sativa, 
Some such practice is here meant. 
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XXXVII. Orthe mind intent upon those free from 
attachment, &c., (will lead to the end.) 


Vitardgas, those free from attachment, the result of Rajas 
(restlessness) and Tamas (grossness), and the cause of all woe, 
are things or persons full of Sattva (passivity ) alone. Such 
persons are great Mahatmas like Krisnadvaipayana, S’uka, 
Sanaka, and others. Rama, S‘iva, Krsna, Christ, Buddha, or 
even any imaginary entity answering to the requisite quality 
will do, according to ones predilection. The point is. that the 
absorption of the mind in another mind ever steady and 
blissful will produce a corresponding effect and lead to 
Samadhi. : 


XXXVIIT. Or- depending on the experience of 
dream and sleep (will lead to the result). 


The Yoga does not regard sleep as mere blank; and hence 
the recommendation to concentrate the mind on?the condition 
of deep sleep. Dream is that condition of the mind wherein 
it alone is active to the exclusion of the external senses. 
Even this condition is a fit object to concentrate upon for the 
end in view. It will be useful in training the imagination, 
which is the first step towards Samadhi. 


XXXIX. Or by meditating according to one’s 
predilection. 


Having suggested so many methods of steadying the mind, 
Patanjali gives the principle underlying all of them in one word. 
It is only necessary to habituate the mind to remain absorbed 
in, or to call to life, any thing for, and at a given time; it is a 
matter of indifference what the thing is and hew the habit is 
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acquired. The careful reader will, however, easily see from the 
foregoing methods that objects of sense, and things that easily 


excite, or are in any way connected with bad associations and 


influences, are not recommended as fit objects to concentrate 


upon. 


XL. His mastery extends from the finest atom to 
infinity. | 


The test of proper concentration having been acquired is 
mastery commencing from over the smallest of atoms to the 
most inconceivable magnitude—infinity. One who is able to 
identify his mind with the object meditated upon, in fact to lose 
himself in the object, can accomplish this. 


XLI. Inthe case of one the transformations of whose 
mind have been annihilated, there is entire identity 
with, and complete absorption in, the cogniser, the 
cognition, and the cognised, like a transparent jewel. 


‘The way in which the mind of a real Yogin acquires mastery 
over nature is here described. When the mind is brought to a 
point by the suspension of its transforming tendencies, it is as 
colourless as a piece of pure rock-crystal, and just. becomes what 
it stands upon. This is explained by saying that there is com- 
plete identity with, and absorption in, the object thought of. The 
mind in fact loses itself in the object meditated upon, and that 
object is the only thing which is seen in its place, as in the 
case of the crystal placed upon any colour. All things in the 


universe can be classed under three heads in relation to the 


cognising mind, vz., things cognised, the instrument of cogni- 
tion, and the cogniser. The mind becomes any of these as it 
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meditates upon them. It may be marked that the order of the 
three is not properly given in the text. The explanation thus 
given must enable one to understand how a Yogin can by mere 
act of concentration accomplish anything. 


XLII. The argumentative condition (of the con- 
centrated mind) is that which is mixed with thoughts 
of word, meaning, and understanding. 


Having finished the description of conscious Samadhi, the 
author again reverts to the subject of its divisions. He divides 
this kind of Samédhi into two kinds: Sthula or gross, 27. é., 
relating to the Bhutas ; and Suksma or subtile, 7. ¢., relating 
to the Tanmatras and Indriyas (vide XVII). This and the 
following Sutra refer to the Sthula or gross division of 
Samprajnata-Samadhi. Every thing has a name which bears 
some meaning, and the relation of the object and its name 
is understood in some way. When the mind apprehends a 
word and meditates upon its meaning and form, as also upon 
the understanding of either, and thus loses itself in the thing, in 
the manner described in XLI, it is called Savitarka-Samédhi. 


XLII. Non-argumentative is that in which the 
meaning alone is present, as if quite unlike itself, on 
memory being dissolved. | 


The meaning is that when everything besides the perfect idea 
of the object meditated upon is forgotten it is Nirvitarka- 
Samadhi. When the mind is not conscious of name, form, 
meaning, or relation ; when, in fact, the object has, as it were,. 
destroyed itself by its real nature, as understood through 
name, &c., being absent, there follows complete absorption in 
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some one idea which prevails. This is brought about by 
a suppression of the faculty of memory which generally 
associates ideas to their names, &c. This state is complete 
non-argumentative Samédhi. 


XLIV. By these, the deliberative and non-delibera- 


tive having reference to the subtile elements are also 


explained. 


Just as the two kinds of argumentative concentration refers 
to the gross elements, so the two kinds of deliberative concen- 
tration refers to the subtile elements. These include the other 
two: sinanda and sasmité. 


XLV. The province of the subtile ends with the 
indissoluble. | 


The indissoluble is Adinga, that which cannot be resolved 
into anything else, says the Bhésya. The Sankhya-classifi- 
cation of elements may be divided from the stand-point of 
the resolvability of one into the other into four groups: 
gross (2. ¢., the Bhutas ), subtile (7. e., the Tanmatras and 
Indriyas), intelligent (¢.e., mahat), andthe indissoluble (7. e., 
Pradhana ). Wt should be remarked that as we go higher 
we ascend in subtility or indissolubility. Though there is the 
Purusa rnore subtile than Pradhana, still,as it is not its cause, 
Pradhana is the final point. in the series of groups resolvable 
into one another. One who has mastered the said four stages of 
concentration obtains mastery over Pradhaéna, and his power 


therefore extends up to that which is the very essence of 


Nature. The four stages here discussed ought to be under- 
stood as including the two other Samprajnita-Samadhis, viz., 
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Sénanda and Sdsmita, for they have reference to the same 
eroup of objects and elements. Each of these also may be 
divided into Savikalpa and Nirvikalpa and the kinds of con- 
scious Samédhi may therefore be considered eight in all. 


XLVI. . These constitute seeded-meditation. : 


The meaning is plain. Inasmuch as there is conciousness 
in this kind of Samadhi it is called seeded, for there is the seed 
which, on waking, may grow into various distractions from 
the condition of Samadhi. 


XLVII. The purity of the non-deliberative being 
reached, internal contentment follows. 


The last stage of samadhi developes a sense of complete in- 
tellectuality, or complete absorption in the soul. This leads to per- 
manent joy and contentment. This is called Adhyatmaprasdda. 
The qualities of vajasand tamas being entirely annihilated, 
so to speak, and sattva alone remaining, there follows perfect 
light and purity which is the result of the predominance 
of sativa. Suspension of transformation leads*to the condi- 
tion of pure sattva, wherein alone it is possible to experience 
the bliss consequent upon true recognition of the purusa. 
The purusé which is all bliss, all knowledge, and ever free, 
is then seen and experienced in his true character. This is 
prasdda, the joyous, contented state of the mind. 


XLVII. The intellect is there truth-bearing. 


All that interferes with a true intuitive recognition of 
- nature, being removed, truth, as it were, flows in towards the 
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point which is thus prepared «to receive it. The intellect 
receives real knowledge by mere intuition in this condition. 


XLIX. Its subject is different from that of revela- 
tion and inference, for it refers to particulars. 


The instruments of knowledge, as itwill be remembered, are — 
three, v7z., direct cognition, inference, testimony (?.¢., revelation, 
the highest testimony). The knowledge which arises in this 
condition is of the first order, and superior to that which arises 
from the other two. Revelation and inference deal only with 
generalisations, and the latter is still further limited by refer- 
ring only to what is actually accessible to the senses. Knowledge 
that intuitively springs up in the state of Mirvicharasamadhi 
refers tothe minutest particulars and is independent of timeand 
place. It is evident that this kind of knowledge, though be- 
longing to the class of pratyaksa (direct cognition), is yet 
different from it, inasmuch as it refers not to the general 
marks (Jati) through which objects are generally cognised, 
but to the particular objects possessing the mark. The 
knowledge which is here implied is independent of connotation 
and denotation, and is therefore superior to all. That it is strict- 
ly true and always free from error requires nomentioning. 


L. The impression thereof stands in the way of 
other impressions. 


The impression on the mind produced by this Samdadhz prevents 
other impressions from gaining ground on it, and we know that 
the last truth impressed on the mind isnone other than blissful 
cognition of the Purusa. The mind ceases to transform itself 
into any thing besides thisimpression. The one great advantage 
of this Samadhi is that the mind becomes free from all 
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foulness and becomes so pure as to take to nothing but this 
Samadhi. : 


LI. The prevention of that even, leads to the pre- 
vention of all, and thus to meditation without seed. 


This has been partially explained under XVII. The last 
impression which Sabijasamadhi leaves must be obliterated by 
that kind of meditation which results from Paravairagya, 
supreme non-attachment, and is of the form of “ not-this, 
not-that,” &¢. The mind thus having nothing to rest upon 
exhausts itself to death, and Purusa alone shines in perfect 
bliss and peace. | 








THE YOGA-SUTRA. | 
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SECTION IL. 


I. Preliminary Yoga (consists of ) mortification, 
study, and resignation to /évara. 


The first section deals with Samdédhi and its character ; the 
present one is meant for those who have not been able to 
accomplish that, or are not in that condition. As this 
section deals, therefore, with rules for the guidance of such 
students, it is aptly called Kriyayoga or preliminary Yoga.* 
By mortification is meant all those fasts, penances, obser- 
vances, &c., which are laid down in the Dharma-séstras. 
Study means the repetition of the pranava or any holy 
mantrain themanner described. before (XXVIII., Sect. I.), or 
the constant close reading of religious: books bearing on them. 
Resignation to Jsvara has been fully described before (X-XIIT., 
Sect. I.) These then constitute the whole of the preliminary 
side of Yoga, and are sufficient, if carefully and sincerely 
practised, to lead to Samadhi. 


II. (They are practised ) for acquiring habitual 
Samadhi, and for attenuating distractions. 


The usefulness of preliminary Yoga is here described. It 
leads the mind into a constant habit of Samadhi, by first 


-* The expression practical Yoga is obviously misleading, and is 
therefore rejected. 
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attenuating those causes which distract the mind and then by 
completely destroying them. 


III. The distractions are five, viz., Ignorance,” the 
Sense of being, Desire, Aversion, and Attachment. 


These will be defined. 


IV. Ignorance is the source of those that follow, 
whether they be in the dormant, attenuated, over- 
powered, or expanded condition. 


Though the causes of distraction are five in number, they 
all arise from ignorance which, therefore, is the real great 
distraction. AJ] distraction is misery. Distractions, z.¢., their 
causes, are here shown to be of four kinds. They may be 
dormant, that is, not developed for want of proper conditions, 
as in the case of those who are described as Videha and 
Prakrtilaya (X1X., Sect. I). It is for this :reason that they 
are not really mukta, absolved. Attenuated as in the case 
of those devoted to preliminary Yoga. The force of the 
causes of distraction is reduced to its lowest minimum, and 
hence they disturb them but seldom. Overpowered and 
expanded are in the case of those who are in the ordinary 
course of life. These are only relative terms, for the distrac- 
tions are overpowered, 2. ¢., held in suspension, for a time, when 
a contrary impulse is expanded, and vce versa. An example 
in point is that of a man who loves an object with which he 
loses his temper for a moment. The love is at first expanded 
and becomes overpowered when anger takes its place. Over | 
and above these four conditions of the causes of distraction, a 
fifth must be taken notice of, though, being the same as 
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Samadhi, it need not constitute itself into a separate class. 
Those whose distractions are reduced to zero, are those 
who are in Samadhi; and it should not be forgotten that 
this is the real condition to which these distractions must 


be reduced before aspiring to Samadhi. Preliminary Yoga 
will be a help of no mean importance. 


V. Ignorance is taking the non-eternal, impure, 
evil, and non-dimd, to be eternal, pure, good, and dtmd. 


The shortest explanation of ignorance is taking a thing 
for what it is not. It should, however, be remarked that 
it does not imply mere privation of knowledge as_ the 
word Avidya may suggest. It isa positive mental state 
which induces the result of taking a thing for what itis not. 
It is neither one of the instruments of knowledge (pramdna), 
nor an absence of them, but a something apart from them all. 
When there is no avidya, the instruments of knowledge, the 
thing to be cognised, and all similar distractions, are reduced 
to naught, and one sole unity, all knowledge and bliss, is the 
result. Hence it is easy to see that ignorance is neither one 
of the instruments of knowledge nor apart from them, but it is 
in fact that thing by which the original unit appears threefold, 


as the cogniser, the cognised, and the instrument of cognition. 


VI. The Sense of being is the blending together of | 


the power that knows with the instruments thereof. 


It is well known that the ultimate source of knowledge, the 
real seer, is the purusa within. When the instruments 
through which the purusa sees, such as the mind or the 
senses through which the mind works, are identified with 


1 | 
: 
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the purusa, and all is seen as if blended in one, this process - 
is called the Sense of being. When by the force of ignorance 
the internal “I,” as it were, becomes assimilated with external _ 
| objects, there arises this feeling, the cause of all. pain and 
distraction. The fall import will be clear under aphorisms 
XVII.—XXIII. 


VII. That which dwells on pleasure is Desire. 
VII. That which dwells on pain is Aversion. 
The meaning of these two aphorisms is plain. 


IX. The strong desire for life, seen even in the 
learned, and ever sustained by its own force, is 
- Attachment. 

Desire for life is indeed the cause of attachment of every 
description, and the real cause at the bottom of every 
misery of which the world is full. It is a feeling from 
which none is free, from the lowest worm to the highest 
sage; nay even so-called inanimate nature is not free from 
it. Itis not produced in beings, by education or example, 
but is purely innate; and the very child is as much full of 
it as the man bending down with age. Hence it is 
inferred that every being brings this feeling with it at birth 
from the experiences of its previous life, of which this feeling 
is thus an indirect proof, and thusthe current of this ‘desire 
for life’ begins only in eternity. It is, therefore, well said 
that it is ever sustained by its own force. The desire for life 
is the cause of fear, in thousand forms, and is well typified by 
popular mystical writers by the dreadful “ Dweller-on-the- 
Threshold,” the enemy of all who aspire after secret 
knowledge. . 
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The five distractions are called by other names also. 
Ignorance (avidya) is called darkness (tamas), being the 
cognition of soul in those that are not-soul, viz., the five 
Tanmatras, Mahat, Ahankara, and Avyakta. The second, 
egoism (asmita), is called delusion (moha), being the identi- 
fying of the Yogin’s self with the form he takes by the secret 
powers (seddhis) acquired, such as atomic, ethereal, &e. The 
third, desire (7¢ga), is called great delusion (mahamoha), being 
the losing oneself in the pleasures of the higher objects for 
the finest sensual pleasures, through sound, taste, &. The 
fourth, aversion (dveéa), is called obscuration (tamisra), being 
great disgust felt for the obscurations in the way of com- 
plete enjoyment of 7satva, mastery over adi. The last, attach- 
ment (abhinivesa), is called blindfoldedness (andhatamisra), 
being the fear that the powers acquired will be lost. 
This description is briefly inserted in this place only to show 
that even after the greatest occult powers are acquired, the 
five distractions do not quite leave the Yogin, and he is there- 
fore as far away from real moksa as he ever was. 


X. These, the subtile ones, must be suppressed by 
a contrary course. 


Having described the nature of distractions, the author 
points out the way tosuppress them. They are divided into 
two kinds, subtile and gross. The first are those which exist 
in a dormant condition in the form of impressions, whereas the 
second are those that appear in concretely affecting the mind. 
The first can be completely suppressed only by gaining mastery 
over the whole oftheir support, vzz., the thinking principle; and 
the way pointed out in the text suggests that course. The 
subtile distractions must be suppressed by a course contrary to 
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their existence, and this course, in the case of their seed-like 
existence, is none other than the merging of the mind in the 
pure sense of being, in Prakrti, the root of all. 


XI. Their transformations are to be suppressed by 
meditation. | 


The other kind of distractions, ¢zz., the gross ones are seen 
by their results, vzz., the transformations of the thinking 
principle. These are to be suppressed by meditation as 
described in Sect. I; or by the means described at the beginning 
of this Section. 


XII. The impressions of works have their root in 
distractions, and are experienced in the seen or the 
unseen. 


Having described the distractions and the way of suppress- 
ing them, it is proposed to show why they are called dis- 
tractions. They are called distractions, the cause of misery, 
for all kharmas arise from them, and lead to happiness or 
misery. Karma or work, rather causes which govern the 
position of beings, begin in no beginning, and are continued by 
what are called impressions left by previous armas, which 
impressions become ripe for fruition, either good or bad, when 
it is their time. The results of karma are experienced - either 
in the seen, 2. é., in this very existence, or in the unseen, 2. é., 
in some other incarnation, in proportion to the effort put forth. 
It should, however, be borne in mind that in the case of those 
whose distractions are completely suppressed or destroyed the 
latter alternative does not hold true; for harmas have their 
root in distractions which being nowhere, armas also bhe- 
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come powerless for fruition. All armas do not produce 
their results at once, nor does one farma succeed another, but 
the mysterious law works in some inscrutable manner, and 
such parts of the aggragate as are ripe for fruition, produce 
results under proper circumstances. The division of harmas 
into sanchita, prarabdha, kriyamana, after the Advaita philoso- 
phy, is most important to explain, even approximately, the 
operations of this mysterious law of laws.* 


XIII. The root being there, their fruition (consists 
in) class, life, and experience. 


The root means the root in the form of distractions. 
if it is there the result of arma is sure to follow. 
Their, 7.¢., of karmas. The result or fruition of arma consists 
in one of three things, or all of them, or any two of them, vz., 
class, life, experience. The word class does not convey the 
whole import of the word Jati which refers to rank, class, birth, 
or what are called orders and genera as well. The meaning, 
however, is plainenough. ‘The being placed in one particular 
position is the result of karma. So is also the length or 
shortness of life ; and so also the pleasantness or otherwise 
of the experiences of a life-time. Hence the results of karma 


are threefold. 


XIV. They have pleasure or pain for thier fruit 
according as their cause 1s virtue or vice. 


They, 2. e., the three: class, life, and experience. The mean- 


ing is plain. 





* Vide my “ Monism or Advaitism ?”—Section’ Karma. 
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XV. To the enlightened all is misery, on account of 
consequences, anxiety, and impressions; as also on 
account of the opposition of the action of qualities. 


Tothe enlightened, 7. e., to one who has made some progress 
in Yoga, and has thereby acquired that keen intuition which 
is able to distinguish at once between the eternal and the 
illusive. Ad, z.e., every nameable thing, concrete or abstract, is 
not only full of misery, but is misery itself. Just as the eyeball 
cannot bear the touch of the finest thread of wool, which other 
parts of the body can hardly even feel, so even does one of 
refined intellect bear his connection with mundane things. 
It is to him all pain and misery, though the coarser part 
of humanity should take no notice of its character whatever. 
Four reasons are given to show how everything is full of | 
misery. The first is consequences. Even when a thing, good, 
bad, or indifferent, is being experienced, that very experience 
creates adesire for more, and leads, on its non-fulfilment 
which is often most possible, to uneasiness, disappointment, 
and misery. The second is anxiety. The anxiety for retain- 
ing the objects of our love and pleasure, and for protecting them 
from interference, is infinitely great. The third is impression. 
Every experience leaves animpression which, though feeble and 

latent for the time, is sure, at its proper time, to awaken in full 
force and create a desire for enjoyment which, fulfilled or 
unfulfilled, is sure to lead to misery in the manner described 
above. Over and above thesethree, the one important cause is the 
natural opposition which exists between the individual actions 
of each of the three qualities. The result of passivity is 
pleasure and happiness, that of restlessness is disgust and 
misery, that of grossness is delusion. There is hardly any one 
thing which is not made up of these three qualities, as obviously 
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there is nothing which is free from being the source of plea- 
sure, pain, delusion, &., at the same time, to different parties; 
and by turns, even to the same. Thus the enlightened must look 
upon everything as full of misery and free himself from contact. 


XVI. That misery which is not yet come is to be 
warded off. 


To be warded off is not an apt rendering of the sanskrta— 
heya, which means both to be warded off, as well as possible to 
be warded off. That which is capable of being prevented, and 
should therefore be prevented is misery which has not yet 
come. And this for the very good reason that what is being 
experienced cannot be the subject of consideration, nor even 
that which is already past. As in therapeutics, the disease, 
its nature, convalescence, and its nature, are the four things 
to be mainly considered, so even here the thing to be warded 
off, the nature thereof, absolution, and its nature, including 
the means, are to be carefully investigated. In this order, 
therefore, the inquiry begins with this aphorism. 


XVII. The cause of that which is to be warded off — 
is the junction of the seer and the sight. 


The seer is purusa, and sight is all that is seen through it, as 
also the instrument through which it is seen, vz., buddhi, the 
result of sattva. Buddhi orintellect is very near purusa and is 
active on that his, though not exactly by him. The falsely 
uniting the one with the other by the impression that 
they are one and the same is the union implied in the apho- 
rism. Itis the cause of all misery. The argument may be 
axtended from duddhi to the senses, and thence to the objects 
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cognised, and prakrti the root of all. The meaning may be 
easily understood when it is said that the junction of the seer 
and sight is the cause of all misery. All bliss is of and in 
the Purusa, the seer, which is ever pure and free; and misery 
arises from confounding the purusa with objects which are 
not-purusa. 


XVIII. The sight consists of the elements and the 
organs, is of the nature of illumination, action, and 
position, and is of use so far as experience and absolu- 


tion are concerned. 


It should be clearly borne in mind that the Sankhya-theory 
of the universe is perfectly evolutional in its character, and 
that, therefore, everything is a direct or indirect form of the 
original prakrt?, which again is nothing different from “that 
wherein the three qualities are in a state of equilibrium ”— 
Trigunasamyavastha. The three Gunas, Sattva, Rajas and 
Tamas, have illumination, action, and mere position or the 
enduring or vegetating in a state of non-illumination, as their 
respective effects. These three being the source of everything 
we see, the whole universe can be nothing more nor less than 
a mere modification of them,and should exist in one or other of 
the three conditions. Hence the aphorism correctly observes 
that sight is of the nature of illumination, action, and position. 
The Sankhya-order of evolution is well-known, and, therefore, 
the aphorism at once says that sight consists of, 7. e., exists 
in the form of, the five gross elements together with the 
tanmatras; and the eleven organs—internal and external, to- 
gether with buddhi and ahankara. All this evolution of the 

primordial substance, in its many forms. and threefold condi- 
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tions, is useful in helping us on to final absolution, by full ex- 
perience of the pleasures and pains attendant on being en- 
tangled init. It should :be noted that He, that is, the real 
knower, is not in or of all this, and therefore it is he who 
realises himself, after proper knowledge. All this panorama 
of prakrti is for the purusa, and therefore is but a means 
to the end. For purusa having been realised the action of 
prakrti at once ceases. Thus evolution is in a sense for Him, 
as the sdnkyas emphatically hold. 


XIX. The stages of the Gunas are the defined 
the undefined, the dissoluble, and the indissoluble. 


The meaning will be plain if this aphorism is ead in con- 
nection with aphorism: XLV., Sect. I. The four stages are 
there described as the gross, the subtile, the intelligent, and 
the indissoluble. 


XX. The seer is pure gnosis, and though pure 
(appears to) see through intellect. 


The seer, 2. ¢., the purusa, is all gnosis, knowlege, or that 
which is the indescribable cause and essence of consciousness. 
He is not subject to the process of evolution and never mixes 
himself in the evolving side of nature,—its inseparable half, 
prakrti. It is therefore pure. But, all the same, the work 
of seeing, understanding, goes on notwithstanding, and an ex- 
planation is made by saying that though ever pure it appears 
tocognise through the intellect which by its very vicinity takes 
the spark of life and performs all actions connected with 
cognition. Through intellect, the purusa appears as if seeing — 
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though really he never sees or does anything besides. It is 
ever unique, and all’ bliss. 


XXII. The being of the sight is for him. 


The word adtma used in the original where the aphorism 
runs “the dtmé of the sight is for Him,” has been made by 
some a ground for useless mystification, notwithstanding the 
clear explanation of almost all commentators that it means 
svarupa or (its) proper nature. The word ‘being’ expresses 
almost the whole of the idea. That the sight, ¢. ¢., prakrti and 
its forms appear to be, become presented as existing, is not 
on account of any purpose or cause inherent in it, but for 
the purpose of showing itself, as it were, to him, ¢. e., the purusa 
or soul, who, though ever in it, is not of it, nor the cause of 
putting it in action. That this actionof prakrti ison account of 
and for purusa is beautifully described by a number of illustra- 
tions in works of Sénkhya philosophy. As milk which is not 
sentient flows of itself, in a sense by and necessarily for the calf, 
so indeed does prakrti work by and for the purusa—the seer, 
ever free and all bliss. If the purusa were not, the being 
of prakrti could never have been. The jutility of prakrti to 
the purusa, is already touched upon in aphorism XVIII. 


XXII. It, though destroyed in the case of him 
whose purpose has been fulfilled, is yet not ane 
for it is common to others besides him. 


The argument of the preceding aphorism is now carried to 
its logical issue. The Sénkhya-theory holds that though 
prakrti or dead nature is only one, the inseparable purusas, 
of and for which it exists; are many. Hence it is obvious 
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that though the action of prakrti should cease to affect 
such of the purusas as have been able to realise them- 
selves, the effects of its action on the rest of the purusas 
must continue all the same. It, in the aphorism, means the 
sight, that is, prakrti. This aphorism is intended as an 
answer to the objection that the absolution of one soul will 
imply the absolution of all, and hence an entire annihilation 
of prakrti or nature which is eternal and indestructible. 


XXIII. Junction is the cause of the self-recognition 
of its, as well as its lord’s, power. 


The junction of the seer and sight which is indicated as the 
thing to be warded off in aphorism XVII, is now clearly 
defined. It is evident from XXI. and XXII. that purwsa, the 
seer, and prakrti, the sight, are in inseparable union from time 
without beginning. It is this junction that, while itis the 
cause of all experience, pleasurable or otherwise, is, at the same 
time, the cause of leading the purusa to realise itself, 7. e., to 
moksa. The very same thing is said in the sutra after its 
own peculiar phraseology. The power of it, 7. ¢., the sight or 
prakrti, is that it appears, though dead, to exist, and produce 
experience (6hoga)of varied character. The power of its lord, 
i. ¢., the seer or purusa, through and of and for whom is its 
existence, consists in pure gnosis and bliss. That prakrti 
should exist and purusa should know itself, or in other words, 
that experience and absolution should arise, is dependent on 
the union of the two, commencing, it should be added, in time 
without beginning. He who understands the nature of this 
union and thus realises his (purwsa’s) true nature is absolved. 
Hence this junction which leads to wrong a is put 
down as an evil to be warded off. 
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XXIV. Its cause is ignorance. 


Its, 2. ¢., of the junction of the seer and the sight. Ignorance 
is defined under V. 


XXV. The break of the junction, through the 
dispersion of ignorance, is the (thing) to be warded off; 
itis the Kawalya of the Seer. 


The break of the junction cannot be a physical break as is 
plain from XXIII. When ignorance is destroyed by right 
knowledge, proper discrimination will be the result. This discri- 
mination consists in understanding everything in its proper 
light ; in seeing that the gunas have nothing whatever to 
do with the purusa, the seer, who is ever free and all bliss. It 
is only by the force of this junction that the ever-absolved soul 
believes himself bound and miserable, and therefore, the cause 
of this junction being dissolved by proper knowledge, the 
soul must necessarily realise himself. The ever-absolved and 
blissful nature of the soul is called Kacvalya—Isolation—a 
state not limited by any conditions. This is Moksa, absolution 
of the last and highest degree. 


XXVI. The means of dissolving is continuous dis- 
crimination. 


Discrimination is already defined above under the preceding 
aphorism ; and it might be added that when true discrimina- 
tion is arrived at, the senses all bend inward and see nothing 
but the internal soul, the real essence of all. Discrimination 
will be of no use if one receives glimpses of it-now and then, 
but it must become a. formed and continuous, living, | habit, 
without admitting of intermission even for a twinkling of the 
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eye. This practice of discrimination is the means of dissolv- 
ing ignorance, the cause of the junction leading to varied 
experience. | ; 


XXVII. The enlightenment which is the ‘last 


- stage, is sevenfold in his case. 


In his case, 7. ¢., in the case of one in whom the enlighten- 
ment described in XXVI. has taken place. Such enlighten- 
ment is indeed the last stage of Yoga, for it is the condition of 
proper samadhi or vrttinirodha. The seven stages are arranged 
in the order of the proximity of each to the desired end which 
is the last stage. These are divided into groups of four and 
three, the first relating to the objective and the second to the 
subjective. (1) I have known all that was to be known, and 
nothing further remains to know. (2) I have freed myself 
from all bonds of every description. (3) By attaining to 
Kaivalya, | have attained everything and nothing more re- 
mains. (4) I have done the whole of my duty. (5) My mind is 
at rest. (6) The gunas have all dropped away, even like stones 
from the mountain-top, never to rise up again. (7) Being 
void of the gunas ‘I am what 1 am,’ ever free and all bliss. 
These are the seven stages, which are described in various 
ways with some slight variation of wording by different com- 
mentators. The import, however, is as plain as can be; for each 
of these stages has the entire cessation of each of the seven 
states of the mind respectively—v7z. (1) desire for knowledge; 
(2) desire for freedom; (3) desire for bliss ; (4) desire to do ones 
duty ; (5) sorrow, (6) fear; (7) doubt. 


XXVIII. From the practice of the accessories of 
Yoga (arises) enlightenment, by the destruction of im- 
purity, (leading to) discrimination. 


This aphorism points out the way to the enlightenment 
leading to discrimination, by the destruction of impurity, 7. e., 
causes of distraction. 
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XXIX. Forbearance, observance, posture, regula- 
tion of breath, abstraction, contemplation, absorption, 
trance, are the eight accessories of yoga. 


These will be explained, and their division into extrinsic and 
intrinsic will also be shown. The enumeration is made in 
the order of importance and succession. 


XXX. Forbearance consists in abstaining from 
killing, falsehood, theft, incontinence, and greediness. 


Forbearance means such control over mind, body, and 
speech, as would prevent the student from falling into any of 
the five errors pointed out. The first and most important of 
these is killing. It is difficult to give the whole import of the 
word Aims& in one word, and I have translated it by killing 
for want of a better term. It means the wishing evil to any 
being by word, act, or thought, and abstinence from this 
kind of killing is the only thing strongly required. It 
obviously implies abstinence from animal food inasmuch as 
it is never procurable without direct or indirect himsa of some 
kind. The avoidance of animal food from another point of 
view is also strongly to be recommended, as it always leads to 
the growth of animality to the complete obscuration and‘even 
annihilation of intuition and spirituality. Itis to secure this 
condition of being ever with nature and never against it, or In 
other words being in love with nature, that all other restric- 
tions are prescribed. The next requirement is abstaining 
from falsehood, that is, from telling what wedo not know or 
believe to be theexact state of things. Theft, the third thing to 
be avoided, includes, besides actual illegal appropriation, even 
the thought for any such gain. So also does incontinence, the 
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fourth danger in the path of success, include, besides physical 
enjoyment, even talking to, looking at, or thinking of the 
_ other sex, with lustful intention. The last is greediness which 
consists not only in coveting more than necessary, but also 
in keeping in possession anything beyond the very necessaries 
of life. Several practitioners are known to carry this re- 
quirement to the extent of even not accepting anything what- 
ever from others. 


XXXI. These, not qualified by class, place, time, 
or utility, are called great vows, being universal. 


Several persons begin the practice of Forbearance, but in a 
limited sense; as when they resolve that they will not kill the 
cow or the man, or willabstain from telling lies on certain days 
and at certain places, or will never do such and such prohibited 
acts but in pursuance of utility, 2. e., when the ends justify the 
means. All such qualified vows are not good, for those 
only are really great good vows which are observed 
universally without any consideration of class, time, place, 
‘or utility. : 


XXXII. Observances . consist in purity, con- 
tentment, mortification, study, and resignation to 
Isvara. | 


The duties hitherto described are negative or of the kind 
of omission; those enjoined here are positive or of commission. 
Purity is both bodily and mental, which latter consists in 
universal love and equanimity. Contentment is the being 
satisfied with ones lot. The other three are described at the 
beginning of this section. , | 
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XXXII. The constant pondering upon the oppo- 
sites (is necessary) when (these) are obstructed by 


inadequate thoughts. 


The Bhojavrtti isnot clear on this aphorism. The inter- 
pretation is therefore given after the Bhéasya and the Manipra- 
bha. Whenever any or all of the ten duties indicated under 
yama (Forbearance) and niyama (Observance) are not fully 
sustained on account of other inadequate thoughts, the best 
way to escape from these thoughts is to think upon their 
opposites. For example, when abstinence from killing ‘is 
disturbed by a desire to kill, the way to eliminate the disturbing 
element is by thinking upon its opposite, vz., the quality of 
love which one who is devoted to yoga must possess, and 
which, if given up, will only lead to endless misery. Similarly 
for each of the rest. The rule here briefly indicated is of the 
ereatest practical use to beginners. 


XXXIV. Inadequate thoughts are killing, &c,; 
whether done; caused to be done, or approved of ; 
whether arising from covetousness, anger, or delusion ; 
whether slight, middling, or great ;—(always) resulting 
in endless and innumerable misery and ignorance. 
Hence the (necessity of) pondering upon the opposites. 


This aphorism amplifies the reasons for the preceding. 
— Inadequate thoughts are, as already said, killing, &., meaning 
the ten opposites of the ten things enjoined. Lach of these is 
shown to be of 27 kinds, by showing its nature, cause, and 
degree, though it is possible, by multiplying the subdivision, 
to carry it on ad infinitum. And in gommon practice we daily | 
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observe how, in thousand ways and one, each of these evils 
works its way. The main object of the division is, however, 
to show that all acts, whether direct or indirect, whether 
from self-love or mere vengeance, whether appreciable or 
inappreciable, are all inadequate, and have nothing but 
endless misery and ignorance as their fruit. Thinking upon 


these consequences is also a kind of thinking upon the 


opposite and should be practised. The chief end of such 
thought ought to be the confirmation .of the habit of the 
opposite of these inadequate thoughts, viz., abstinence from 
ries: Kc. 


XXXV. Abstinence from killing being confirmed, 
there is suspension of antipathy in the presence of 
him (who has acquired the virtue). 


The abstinence here implied is not the merely negative 
state of not-killing, but the positive feeling of universal love 
as explained under XXX. When one has acquired this con- 
firmed habit of the mind, even natural antipathy is held in 
abeyance in his presence; needless to add that no one harms 
or injures him. All beings, men, animals, birds,—approach 
him without fear and mix with him without reserve. 


XXXVI. Veracity being confirmed, there is the 
result of the fruits of acts (in him who has acquired 
the virtue.) 


When entire and unswerving truthfulness is fully establish- 
ed, all thoughts and words become immediately effective. 
What others get by acts such as great sacrifices, &., he gets 
by mere thought or word. 
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XXXVII. Abstinence from theft be ing confirmed, 
all jewels approach (him who has acquired the virtue). 


When one has given up self-love and thereby the desire for 
misappropriation, he stumbles at every step on wealth, 
without actually seeking for it. | 


XXXVI. Vigour is obtained on the confirmation 


of continence. 


It is a well-known physiological law that the semen has great 
connection with the intellect, and we might add the spirituality 
of men. The abstaining from waste of this im portant element 
of being, gives power, the real occult power, such as is desired. 
No Yoga is ever reported successful without the observance of 
this rule as an essential preliminary. 


XXXIX. Abstinence from greediness being con- 
firmed there arises knowledge of the how and where- 
fore of existence. | 


When desire is destroyed, when in fact even the last and 
subtle but unconquerable desire for life too is given up, there 
arises knowledge of the why and wherefore of existence. 


XL. From purity (arises) disgust for one’s own 
body, and non-intercourse with others. 


The purity here referred to is physical or external; mental 
or internal will be dealt with in the following aphorism. One 
who has understood purity naturally looks with disgust upon 
his physical body which is fall of impurities, and hence feels 
no strong desire to associate with others. | 
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XLI. Moreover, (there arise) clear passivity, 
pleasantness of mind, fixity of attention, subjuga- 
tion of the senses, and fitness for communion 
with soul. | 


The results here enumerated are the consequences of mental 
purity. The meaning is plain enough. 


_XLIT. Superlative happiness (arises) from content- 
ment. 


XLII. (There arise) from mortification, after the 
destruction of a occult powers in the body 
and the senses. 


It is well-known that the inner sense becomes developed in 
proportion to the mortification of the flesh; and various 
methods, more or less severe, are practised in all religions. The 
occult powers of the body and the senses here referred to con- 
sist in what are generally known as second sight, levitation, &c. 
These, though the beginning and sign of real power ( Yogabala), 
are not the true end. 


XLIV. By study (is produced) communion with 
the desired deity. 


The constant, silent, and devoted repetition of certain for- 
mule is said to be efficacious in establishing a sort of medium- 
istic communication with the higher elementals of nature ; 
as also in developing the inner vision of the student. 


7 
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XLV. From resignation to Jévara (follows) the 
accomplishment of Samddhi. 


The meaning is. sufficiently plain, if we bear in mind the 
- fall import of the phrase ‘resignation to Jévara.’ 


XLVI. Posture is that which is steady and easy. 


Having described Yamaand Niyama, the first two accessories 
of Yoga, it is proposed to describe the third, A’sana or posture. 
Though numerous variations of the mode of keeping the body 
in positioa at the time of performing Yoga are given in 
different books, the general and most convenient definition of 
posture is that it should be perfectly steady and should cause 
~ no painful sensation, never mind what shape it takes. (For 
further particulars see Appendix. ) 


-XLVII By mild effort and meditation on the 
endless. 


This aphorism must be read asa part of the preceding. 
Posture is that which is steady and easy, being so made, by 
mild effort and meditation on the endless. All violent effort in 
assuming any particular posture leads to pain and therefore 
unsteadiness. By slow and mild effort any kind of posture 
will be acquired as a habit, and it will be easy to assume that 
posture at a moment’s thought, as also to remain in it fora 
long period of time. After any posture is assumed, it is good 
to sever our thought entirely from the posture and fix it 
upon the infinite, say &kasa or Isvara or, as some copies have 
it, the Ananta, meaning, the great serpent that is believed 
to uphold the earth, &c. These conditions will render the 
posture entirely painless. 
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XLVIIL. Then no assaults from the pairs of oppo- 
sites. ; | | 


The pairs of opposites-are heat and cold, pleasure and pain, 
love and sorrow, &c., constituting the whole of our worldly ex- 
perience. When one proper posture is fully mastered, effects 
of the ‘pairs of opposites’ are not at all felt. Itis necessary to 
obtain such mastery over any one posture before proceeding 


further. 


XLIX. This being (accomplished), prdndydma 
(follows), —the cutting off of the course of inspiration 
and expiration (of the breath). 


Having described the fourth accessory of Yoga, it is proposed 
to describe here the nature of the fifth which is pranayama 
or control of the breath. It consits of suspending the natural 
course of the breath, viz., expiration and inspiration. 


L. (It is) external, internal, or steady; regulated 
by place, time, and number ; and is long or short. 


Pranayama is of four kinds. Three of these are described 
here, and the fourth is described in the following aphorism. 
When the breath is expired, or held out as it is technically . 
called, it is vrechaka, the first pranayama. When it is 
drawn in, it is' the second, called puraka. And when it is 
suspended, all at once, it is the third, called humbhaka. Each 
of these is regulated by place, time &. By place is meant 
the inside or outside of the body, and the particular 
length* of the breath in the act. Time is the time of the 


* Length as given in books on svara where the length of the 
breath is said to vary in accordance with the ‘prevailing tattva: 
It is calculated that the breath is respectively 12,16,4,8, and 0, 


duration of each of these, which is generally counted by what 
is called mdtraé,a measure almost answering to our second; 
but any convenient measure will serve. When all three 
kinds of préandyama are combined in one single act, the time 
varies as 1, 4, 2, forpuraka, humbhaka and rechaka, respectively. 
Number refers to the number of times the pranayama is 
done. Works on Yoga say that the number should slowly and 
slowly be carried to so far as eighty, every time one sits for 
the practice. There are other works which say that the number 
moust be sufficient to enable the student to mark the first 
udghata and follow it afterwards. Udghdta appears to mean 
the rising of the breath from the navel,.and its striking at 
the roof of the palate. Pranayama has as its chief object the 
mixing of prdéna, the upper breath, and apana the lower breath, 
and raising them upwards, by degrees and stages, till they 
subside in the head. This practice awakens a peculiar force 
which is dormant about the navel, and is called Awundaline. 
It is this force which is the source of all occult, powers. The 
general practice is to begin with rechaka followed by puraka by 
the same nostril, and kumbhaka followed by rechaka at the 
opposite nostril, whence the course is begun over again with 
puraka and onward. This is called one pranayama. (For 
further particulars see Appendix.) [tis long or short according 
to the period for which it is practised. 


LI. The fourth is that which has reference to the 
internal and external subject. 


The steady kind of prandyama called kumbhaka is a stop- 
ping of the inspiration and expiration of the breath without 





finger-breadths long, according as the ¢ativa is prther, apas, teas, 
vayu or 4kasa, This, again, externally as well as internally. 
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reference to its internal or external position. Hence it is 
remarked under aphorism L., that it is practised only till the 
first udghata is marked. When this state is reached the 
pranayama that is practised is the fourth. It considers. the 
position of the breath in the various padmas*, and carries it, 
slowly and slowly, stage by stage, to the last padma where com- 
plete samadhi ensues. Externally it takesinto consideration the 
length of the breath in accordance with the tattra, ke. Parti- 
cular occult powers develop themselves at each stage of pro- 
gress. The conditions of time, &e., given in aphorism L., are. 
applicable to this also. 


LIT. Thence is destroyed the covering of light. 


By light is here meant the light of entire passivity which is 
identical with that of the soul, ever blissful and free. The 
covering consist of the phenomenon which is a result of karma. 
By the practice of prdndydma this covering is removed and 
the real nature of the soul is realised for once, and for ever. 


LILI. The mind becomes fit for absorption. 


The mind then becomes fit for being quite absorbed in the 
subject thought of (7. ¢., dhdrana). It is pranayama which 
leads the way to this stage, before describing which the author 





* The padmas are supposed to be plexuses formed by nerves and 
ganglia at different places inthe body. They are generally believed 
to be 7 in number, and are called édhéra (at the annus), adhisthéna 
(between the navel and the penis), manipura (atthe navel), andhata 
(at the heart), visuddhi (inthe throat), djnd (between the eyebrows) 
and sahasrdra (in the pineal gland [?]). A full description of the 
_ processes regulating the relation and management of the prdna 
in reference to these would require a small volume to itself. 
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proceeds to describe the immediately next, viz., pratyahare 


or abstraction. 


LIV. Abstraction is, as it were, the imitating by 
the senses, the thinking principle, by withdrawing 
themselves from their objects. | 


Abstraction consists in the senses becoming entirely assimi- 
lated to or controlled by the mind. They must be drawn 
away from their objects and fixed upon the mind, and assimilat- 
ed to it, so that by preventing the transformations of the think- 
ing principle, the senses also will follow it and be immediately 
controlled. Not only this but they will be ever ready to con- ° 
tribute collectively towards the absorbing meditation of any 
given thing at any moment, and even always. 

: | 


LV. Then follows the greatest mastery over the 
senses. 


The kind of mastery described is hinted at under aphorism _ 
LIV. The advantages resulting from this power to a Yogi 


are too plain to require description. 

















THE YOGA-SUTRA. 


SECTION IIT. 


I. Contemplation is the fixing of the mind on 
something. 


Having described the means of purifying the inner self and 
of avoiding distractions, the author proceeds to point out the 
proper way to the final end, Samadhi. Dhaérana or contempla- 
tion is the fixing of the mind on something, external or inter- 
nal. If internal, it may be one of the plexuses described in the 
last section, or the tip of the tongue, or the nose, or any con- 
venient spot; if external, it may be any suitable image of the 
deity, or a picture, or any similar object. Of course it is 
necessary to bear in mind that any such thing contemplated 
upon externally or internally should be strictly associated with 
nothing but holiness and purity. The mind should be able to 
picture to itself the object even in its absence in all vividness 
and at an instant’s notice. 


Il. The unity of the mind with it is absorption. 


Absorption or dhydna is the entire fixing of the mind on 
the object thought of, to the extent of making it one with it. 
In fact the mind should, at the time, be conscious only of 
itself and the object. 


III. The same, when conscious only of the object, 
as if unconscious of itself, is trance. | 


Absorption carried to the extent of forgetting the act, and 
of becoming the thing thought of, is trance or Samadhi. It 
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would at once be seen that Samédhi implies two distinct states 
of consciousness unified in one. The first, which is trance pro- 
per, is the forgetting of all idea of the act, and the second, the 
more important factor, is the becoming the object thought 
upon. Mere passive trance is a dangerous practice, as it leads 

to the madness of irresponsible mediumship. It is therefore 
; necessary to lay stress upon the second part of the connotation 
of the term Samadhi. The three stages, contemplation, absorp- 
tion, and trance, are, in fact, stages ef contemplation, for the 
thing thought upon, the thinker, and the instrument, to-, 
gether with other things which are attempted to be excluded 
are all present in the first; all except the last are present in the 
second, and nothing but the thing is present in the third. 
Trance, however, is not complete Yoga, for it is only Savikalpa 
or conscious-Samadhi, having something to rest upon. 


IV. The three together constitute Samyama. 


Samyamea is a technical name for the three inseparable pro- 
cesses taken collectively. When the three are successively 
practised with respect to one and the same object, at any one 
time, it is called Samyama. Samyama is the way to several 


occult powers, as also to Nérvikalpa (or unconscious) Samadhe 
’ 


the Yoga proper, as will just be described. 


V. By mastering its (results) lucidity of the in- 
tellect. 


The meaning is sufficiently obvious. 
VI. It is used by stages. 


It, that is, Samyama is to be used by stages. One cannot 
pass all at once to the highest kind of Samyama, any more 


a i i i i a a i | +; 
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than one can’ think of something without first knowing it. 
It is suggested, for example, that when Samyamea is practised 
with respect to, say, a mental image the process will tend 
from contemplatin g upon the gross to the subtile. The image 
may be thought of in all parts; then without the decorations ; 
then without limbs; then without any special identity; and lastly 
as not apart from “self.” The stages here referred to apply 
generally to a distinction of the kind just shown; but as 
applied to Samadhi they may mean even the stages shown in 
aphorisms XXVII. (Section II.) orin XVII. (Section [.). 


VIL. The three are more intimate than the others. 


The other five accessories of Yoga, described in section II, 
are comparatively foreign to the subject of Yoga proper. For 


they are only the preliminaries to Yoga which really consists in 


the three acts described here. Hence these three are more 
intimate than the others, and are brought out for separate de- 
scription in a separate section. The first five accessories are 
called the external means of Yoga, for they are useful only in 
obviating distractions. These three are called internal inas- 
much as they are the Yoga proper. 


VIII. Even it is foreign to the unconscious. 


Unconscious or asamprajndta-samadhi is the final end, or 
Yoga; and looking to that, this Samyama also is foreign, as 
being merely preparatory. In semyama there is something to 
depend upon and hence it is foreign to real samadhi wherein 
there is nothing to depend upon. 


IX. Intercepted transformation is the transforma- 


tion of the mind into the moment of interception ;— 
8 
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the impressions of distraction and interception going 
out, and rising up, respectively. 


It is very difficult to put this and the following four or 
five aphorisms into proper English. The point raised for 
solution is this. It is the nature of the mind which consists 
of the three Gunas, to keep up transforming itself, without 
intermission, and when we say that Samyama, is foreign to 
unconscious-Samddhi, the question naturally suggests itself, 
what the mind transforms itself into, in that state? The 
short, simple answer is that the mind transforms itself into 
Nirodha which I have translated by the word interception, 
meaning the interception of all transformations, or thought, or 
distractions. The distractions here implied are not the ordi- 
nary distractions described in the preceding sections, but the 
distraction which is still there, in the form of Samprajnata or 
concious-Samadhi, the result of Samyama. As compared with 
the highest or unconscious-Samadhi, conscious-Samadhi is a 
distraction no doubt, for there is yet something which the 
mind entirely transforms itself into. The moment the mind 
begins to pass from the one state into the other, two distinct 
processes begin, vz., the slow but sure going out of the 
impressions that distract, and the equally gradual but certain 
rise of the impressions that intercept. When the intercepting 
impressions gain complete supremacy, the moment of inter- 
ception is achieved, and the mind transforms itself into this 
‘intercepting moment, so to speak. It is in the interval of this 
change that the mind may drop and fall into what is called 
laya or a state of passive dullness leading to all the miseries 
of irresponsible mediumship. Hence this passage from the 
conscious to the so-called unconscious is a very difficult 
and critical process. This samadhi is called Nirodhaparinama 
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or the transformation of the mind into interceptions. lt 
is called Dharmaparinama or the transformation of the thing’s— 
property as will be seen in aphorism XIII. 


X. Its flow becomes steady by impressions. 


The intercepting impressions must rise so often as to become 
a habit; for then alone will their flow become deep and 
steady, and lead to the highest Samadhi. The mind is as it 
were quite annihilated for no transformation exists. The per- 
manence of this state is all that is desired. 


XI. Trance-transformation is the setting and ris- 
ing of distractions and concentration respectively. 


The words kéaya and udaya in the original refer to setting 
and rising, and no more, as will be explained inaph. XIV. The 
arguments started under aph. [X are here carried further. The 
explanation here refers to the time when unconscious- 
Samadhi is accomplished. By distraetions is here meant that 
distraction of the mind which draws it off from unconscious- 
Samadhi, which is the meaning of the word concentration here.. 
Interceptions, being repeated, gain a certain firmness and ripen 
into unconscious-Samadhi.. Hence when this stage is reached 
the mere negative condition become as it were positive, and 
there arises concentration on nothing, to use a paradoxical 
phrase. The moment when the mind arrives at this stage in 
its transformations is called laksanaparinadma as will be seen 
in aph. XIII. 


XII. Then again the repressed and the . revived 
are equally (present in) consciousness :—this is that 
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condition of the mind which is transformation into 
unity. 


This aphorism explains the condition of the mind at the 
moment of complete unconscious-Samadhi. The mind is con- 
scious of nothing except the respective repression and revival 
(see aph. XIV.) of certain impressions, ciz., distractions and 
interceptions both welded in one act of supreme consciousness. 
This is called Avasthdparindma or transformation as to 
condition as will be just seen. The mind has its property 
first transformed. Then this property is joind to a certain 
moment of time, when the first transformation becomes 
perfectly ripe and indicates the real condition of the mind. 
Then it is easy to see that transformation though essentially 
one is, for the sake of explanation and analysis, described as 
threefold. ; 

XIII. By this the three, property-, character-, and 
condition-transformations are explained. 3 


The theory of the transformation of the mind is extended to 
all objects, for there is nothing which is not compounded of one 
or more or all of the three gunas which are ever in a state of 
transformation. When the very property of a thing is alter- 
ed it is called property-transformation or dharmaparinama. 
When afterwards the thing with its altered property becomes 
manifest in relation to some time, past, present, or future, it 
is called its (rather its property’s) character-transformation 
or laksanaparinama, for without the limitation of time it is 
difficult to characterise or define the nature of any conceivable 
entity. ‘When after this the particular property thus defined 
ripens into maturity or decay, it is called its condition-trans- 
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formation or avasthaparindma. Thus the whole universe con- 
sists of nothing but certain objects, and their properties which 
latter by their transformations produce all variety. Thus this 
philosophy puts forth an explanation of the phenomenal uni- 
verse, in consonance with the doctrines of the Sankhya; and - 
Vijnanabhiksu remarks that the Vedénta-theory of Maya is not 
“quite discordant to this. It remains to explain what the ob- 
ject or the substratum—dharmi—is, and to this we now proceed. 


XIV. The substratum is that which is correlated to 
properties, tranquil, active, or indescribable. 


~The doctrine Ex nihilo nihil fit is carried out to its full ex- 
tent by this school and therefore it is held that anything can 
never manifest itself in any other thing unless it previously exist- 
ed there. This manifestation has reference only to the properties 
of things, and it cannot be said what will come out of what. 
In fact everything is producible from everything for every 
thing potentially exists in the root of all, i.e., prakrti. All this, 
however, takes place in relation to the form in which a thing 
manifests itself, and this form is none other than the unique 
combination of the three original properties. The properties 
can never exist but in relation to some subsratum which, in 
its turn,can never become cognisable but through the properties. 
The properties which have once manifested themselves and 
passed into oblivion are called tranquil, for they have played 
their part and are still there to become actively manifest 
some other day. Those that are seen at any moment are called 
active; whereas others not yet manifest are consigned to the 
realm or possibility of the indescribable. In other words, these 
possible manifestations areas yet latent. After this expla- 
nation it is easy to see that the object or the substratum (of 
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properties) is that which is correlated to the propertiesin one 
or other of the three states. 


XV. The cause in the mutability of forms is the 
change of order. 


From the preceding explanation it is clear that whatever 
form anything mainfests itself as the phenomena is nothing 
more than a mere succession of properties in one or other of the 
conditions described in aph. XIII. The universe with all its 
phenomena is nothing more than an incessant and immediate 
‘succession of states of properties. This need not imply 
the Buddhist or rather Méddhyamika doctrine of Ksands or 
moments, which looks upon everything as made of nothing 
but an unbroken series of moments presented to consciousness ; 
for here it is the properties alone which follow one upon the 
other in succession, the thing itself remaining unaltered. 


XVI. The knowledge of past and future, by 
Samyama on the three transformations. 


The transformations are those described in aph. XIII. By 
performing Samyama.on them, the past and future of their 
- substratum is at once revealed to the mind. 


XVII. The word, its sense, and knowledge, are con- 
fused with one another on account of their being 
mutually mistaken for one another; hence by Samyama 
on the proper. province of each, (arises) the comprehen- 
sion of (the meaning of) sounds uttered by any being. 


Every school of philosophy has its own theory about the 
relation between word and meaning, but it would be 
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sufficient here to observe that the Yoga-philosophy accepts 
what is generally knownas the Sphota-doctrine. Sphota is 
a something indescribable which eternally exists apart from 
the letters forming any word, and is yet inseparably connected 
with it, for it reveals* itself on the utterance of that word. 
In like manner the meaning of a sentence is also revealed, so 
to speak, from the collective sense of the words used. So> 
then, the eternal sense of a word is always different from the 
letters making that word; and the knowledge which, in its 
turn, is conveyed to our mind is also equally apart from these 
two. The sense of words is generally classified under four heads: 
objects, properties, actions, and abstractions; and the im- 
pression into which our mind transforms itself at the moment 
of cognising is the knowledge produced. In ordinary inter- 
course it so happens that the letters, the sense, and the know- 
ledge, all are so confused together as not to be separable from 
one another. Thus letters, z.¢., sounds being confused with 
the sense and knowledge, convey no precise meaning if they 
happen to be beyond our previous acquaintance. The fact, 
however, is that every meaning is eternally existent, and is 
as eternally connected with particular sounds,t and therefore 
conveys or reveals the same sense wherever it is uttered. 
Therefore by performing Samyama on the three separately, the 
Yogin can comprehend the sense of all sounds uttered by any 
sentient being in nature. Even so can the music of nature be 
heard; and the joyous nada within be cognised and understood. 


* Whence the name Sphota (that which is revealed). 

+ For letters are but the vehicles of the different sounds 
arising from the 8 places within the body, viz., the chest, the 
larynx, the root of the tongue, the teeth, the lips, the palate, the 
nose, and the head. Hence the divisions, &c., of letters. 
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XVII By mental presen tation of the impressions, 
a knowledge of former class. 


By performing Samyama enivli is the same thing as com- 
plete mental presentation as described in the aphorism, on the 
impressions inhering in the mind from time immemorial, 
there arises knowledge of the class, &., to which one belongd 
in previous incarnations. These impressions are of two kinds, 
the first producing simply a memory of previous experiences, 
and the second leading to the conditions described in aph.. 
XIII. Sec. I. As therefore the conditions of any being 
at any moment are only a result of these latent impressions 
fulfilling themselves, it is possible to understand their connec- 
tion with the past by Samyama, as described. 


XIX. With reference toa sign, the knowledge of 
the mind of others. 


When the Yogin performs Samyama with reference to any 
sign such as the complexion, the voice, or any such thing, 
he at once understands the state of the mind of which these 
are the sure indices. Any body’s mind can thus be easily 


comprehended by the Yogin. 


XX. But not with its occupant, for that is not the 
subject. 


_ [tis said in the preceding aphorism that the state of the mind 
of any being can be understood. It is now asserted that the 
state of the mind may be understood, but not the thought which 
occupies it, for there is no sign belonging to the object of that 
thought brought directly under Samyama. If, however, after 
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ascertaining the state of the mind, the Yogin performs 
Samyama on the subject occupying it, he will comprehend 
that also. . 3 


XXI. By Samyama on the form of the body, 
the power of comprehension being suspended, and the 
connection between light and the eye being severed, 
there follows disappearance of the body. 


The theory is that when light, the property of sattva, ema- 
nates from our body and becomes united with the organ of 
sight which again is a reservoir of similar light, visual per- 
ception follows. When, therefore, the Yogin performs Sam- 
yama on the form of his body, . ¢., the property that endows 
visibility to his body, he disserves the connection between the 
light from his body and the eye of the cogniser, and thus 
follows the disappearance of his body. The Yogzn in fact centres 
all visibility in his thinking principle and prevents the per- 
ception of his body. The same holds true of the other organs 
of sense, and hence of sounds, sensations, &c.* 


XXII. Karmaisof two kinds: active and dormant ; 
by Samyama on them (results) knowledge of cessation ; 
as also by portents. 


That karma which produces its results speedily and is actu- 
ally on the way to bear fruit is called active; whereas that 
which is only in a latent condition of potency is called dor- 
mant. By performing Samyama on these two classes of 
karma, the Yogin knows the time of the cessation of his life, 


“Some copies make this part of the commentary a separate 
aphorism by itself. 
9 
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te, death. He knows at once which Karma will produce 
what fruit and therefore at once sees the conditions of his 
death. . 


The same knowledge arises also from portents, in the case 
of a Yogin. Portents are corporeal, celestial, or physical. The 


corporeal are such as the inaudibility of the préna in the 


stomach on closing the ears. The celestial are such as the sight 
of things generally regarded invisible, as heaven, &c. The physi- 
cal consist in seeing extraordinary or frightful beings, &c. These 
and similar portents, such as dreams, the chance hearing of 
particular words, &c., indicate, to use a common expression, 
which way the wind blows. But none but Yogins can make 
any use of such portents, for it is only they who can precisely 


interpret them. 
XXIII. In sympathy, &c., strength. 


By performing samyama with reference to sympathy, &c., as 
described in aph. XX XIII, Sect. I., each of the feeling becomes 
go strong as to produce the desired result at any moment. 
Sympathy, compassion, and complacency, are the three things 
referred to here, for indifference does not require to be made 
an object of Samyama. Whoever has performed the Samyama 
here described finds no difficulty in enlisting the good will and 


friendship of any one at any moment. 
XXIV. In strength, that of the elephant, &c. 


| By performing Samyama on the powers of any animal, the 
Yogin acquires those powers. 


XXV. The knowledge of the subtile, the obscure, 
and the remote, by contemplation on the inner light. 
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The inner light here referred to is already explained in aph. 
XXXVI, Sect. I. It is the light of the quality of sattva which is 


@ 
clear and all-penetrating. When thisis seen by the Yogin, he 
may continue to contemplate, z. ¢., perform Samyama upon this | 


light with reference to anything he wants to know, and in his | 
internal consciousness will be intuitively revealed the know- | 


ledge of subtile things such as the invisible atoms, obscure | 


things such as hidden treasures and mines, and things which. | ) 


are very inapproachably remote. 


XXVI. By-Samyama on the sun, the knowledge 
of space. ah 
By space is here meant the space intercepted between the 


sun and the earth. 


XXVII. In the moon, the knowledge of the starry 
regions. 


The commentaries say that Samyama on the moon is neces- 
sary for a knowledge of the starry regions, for the stars are 
obscured in the light of the sun. 


XXVIIL In the pole-star, knowledge of their 


motions. 


By Samyama on the pole-star is produced knowledge of the 
relative motions and positions of stars and planets. 


XXIX. In the navel-circle, the knowledge of. the 
arrangement of the body. 


_ The chakras, circles, or plexuses, have been described before, 
under the name of padma. The most important of these, so far 


| 
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as the arrangement of the nerves of the body is concerned, is 
the nabhi-chakra called manipura. It is the pivot of the whole 


system. Hence Samyama on it leads to a knowledge of the 


conditions of the body. From this aphorism the author begins 
to describe the siddhis connected with the internal body, 
having finished those connected with the external world. — 


XXX. In the pit of the throat, the cessation of 
hunger and thirst. ) : 


The pit of the throat is the region about the pharynx where 
the breath from the mouth and the nostrils meets. It is said 
that contact of prana with this region produces hunger and 
thirst, which, therefore, may be checked by performing samyama 
on this part to neutralise the effects of the contact. It may 
be remarked that the fifth chakra called visuddhi is situated 
somewhere about the same region, and any one who is able to 
concentrate his breathin that chakraand upward easily acquires 
freedom from hunger and thirst, besides other occult powers. 


XXXI. In the Kurma-nddi, steadiness. 


Kurma-nadi is the nerve wherein the breath called kurma* 
resides ; and samyama on this leads to such a fixity of the body 
as to make it completely steady and immovable. 


XXXII. In the light in the head, the sight of the 
siddhas. 


The light in the head is explained to be that collective flow 
of the light of sattva which is seen at’ the Brahmarandhra 
* Just as the same breath is called prana, &¢c., according to the 


place where it works, so the same is called Naga, Kurma, Krkala, 
Devadatta and Dhananjaya according to the functions it performs. 
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which is variously supposed to be somewhere near the 
coronal artery, the pineal gland, or over the medula oblon- 
gata. Just as the light ofa lamp burning within the four 
walls of a house presents a luminous appearance at the key- 
hole, so even does the light of sattva show itself at the 
erown of the head. This light is very familiar to all acquaint- 
ed even slightly with Yoga-practices and is seen even by con- 
centration onthe space between the eyebrows. By Samayama — 
on this light the class of beings called siddhas—popularly known 
in theosophic circles as Mahatmas or high adepts—able to walk | 
through space unseen, are immediately brought to view, not- 
withstanding obstacles of space and time. 


XXXII. Oreverything from the result of pratibhd. 


Pratibha is that degree of intellect which developes itself 
without any special cause, and which is capable of leading to 
real knowledge. It corresponds to what is generally called 
intuition. . If the Yogin tries simply to develope this faculty in 
himself by performing samyama on the intellect he becomes 
able to accomplish all that is said before, only through the help 
of pratibhad. This sort of pratibhd is called taraka-jnana, the 
knowledge that saves, t.¢., leads to final absolution—mokéa. 
Hence that yoga which entirely concerns itself with this 
department of intellectual and spiritual development is often 
called Taraka-yoga or Rajayoga. It does not appear correct to’ 
Anterpret this pratibha to mean the star lucifer in accordance 
with a doubtful expression of the Bhasya (viz., pratibham nama 
tarakam) after its explanation by Védchaspatimisra which 
agrees with the above. In the cultivation of intuition consists 
the real power of yoga. ; | 


XXXIV. In the heart, knowledge of mind. 
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By the heart is meant the chakra called andhata; and 
samyama on this leads:‘to knowledge of the mind, vzz., the 
mind of others as well as ones own. 


XXXV. Experience is the Indistinctness of the 
mild conception of sativa and purusa which are 
absolutely apart; this enjoyment being for another, 
knowledge of purusa arises from samyama on himself. 


It has often been remarked in the course of this book that 
sattva, the source of intelligence, is apart and distinct from 
purusa, the ultimate essence of consciousness. The theory is 
- that purusa being reflected in clear sattva, enlivens it; and all 
experience is assumed by the sattva so enlivened to be entirely 
of its own act. This confused identification of the two, ever 
distinct by nature, is the cause of all varied experiences. It is 
plain that the experience which the sattva receives is of no use 
to itself, it is all for the purusa; for all the action of prakrti, 
the source of sattva and the inseparable correlative of purusa, 
is for purusa. Hence the action of sattva is for another, and 
not for itself. Its eal function and purpose is to merge itself 
in the purusa. It is therefore laid down that samyama on 
himself, that is, on his own right nature and purpose, will lead 
to a clear knowledge of purusa. 


XXXVI. Thence is produced intuitional (cogni- 
tion of) sound, touch, sight, taste, and smell. 


The five sensations which constitute the whole of our sense- 
knowledge, are cognised, after the knowledge described in the 
preceding aphorism, is produced, simply by intuition 2. ¢., by 
what is called pratibha or téraka-janana, independently of 
the conditions of time and space. The reason for this is 
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sought in the fact of pratibhé being at once produced with all 
its results, as described in aph. XXXIIL., on clear knowledge 


of purusa. 


XXXVII. These are obstacles in the way of Samd- 
dia; and are powers in moments of suspension. 


These occult powers described hitherto, and to be described 
hereafter, are positive obstacles in the way of samadhi, 2.e., 
Yoga proper whose nature and import is explained in Sect. I. 
They serve as obstacles because they become the cause of 
distracting the mind by the various feelings they excite. 
But they are not quite useless inasmuch as they are great 
powers for good in moments when samédhi is suspended. 


XXXVIII. The mind enters another body, by 
relaxation of the cause of bondage, and by knowledge 
of the method of passing. 


The bondage is the mnd’s being bound to a particular 
body. The cause of limiting the otherwise all-pervading 
mind to a particular spot is karma or dharma and adharma, 
2. €., good or bad deeds. When by constant samyama on these, 
the effect of the causeis neutralised and the bonds of confinement 
loosened, then the mind is free to enter any dead or living 
organism and perform its functions through it. But for this 
purpose a knowledge of effecting this transfer is equally 
necessary. By samyama on the nerves which are all constant- 
ly pervaded by the mind, the knowledge of the Chittavahdnddi, 
the peculiar nerve which is the passage of the mind, is 
revealed. | 


XXXIX. By mastery over uddna, ascension, and 
non-contact with water, mud, thorns, &c. 
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The physical functions of the vital air pervading the whole body 
are known by different names as already hinted at in the first 
note toaph. XXXI. The air intercepted between the tip of the 


- nose and the heart is called prana, that between the heart and 


the navel is called samana, that from the navel to the fingers 


_ of the feet is called apana, that above the tip of the nose is 


eo 


called udéna, and that which pervades the whole body is called 
vydna. The respective functions are~—vitalizing, digestion, re- 
pulsion of excrements, raising up the sound, &c., and motion in 
general. The wdaéna has tendency to raise the body upwards 
and carry it above water, thorns, &c. Hence the necessity of 
samyama on the udéna. Itis observed that this samyama 
also enables the Yogin to die at will. 


XL, Effulgence by mastery over Samdna. 


About the navel is the seat of the samana where it performs 


2 the function of digestion by keeping up the internal fire. 


When samyama is performed on the saména, this fire can be 


seen about the whole body, which will on that account 


appear effulgent. It is observed that this effulgence is most 
perceptible about the head, between the eyebrows, andat the 
navel. Itis said to be the basis of the magnetic aura of 


living beings. 
XLI. By Samyama on the relation between dkdéa 
and the sense of hearing, (arises) supernatural audition. 


Akésa (ether) is all-pervading, and is the cause of sound, it 
being its special property. If samyama be peformed on akasa, 


‘sound of whatever description, at any distance, will be easily 


heard by the ear. | 
XLII. By Samyama on the relation between the 


_ body and dkdésa, as also by being identified with light 


= 


(things like) cotton, (there follows) passage through 
space. | 


It is the Ga which is all-pervading and keeps things in 
position; and samyama performed on the relation of dkasa 
with the objects (the body in the present instance) posited — 
therein, will give the object thought of such lightness as to 
enable it to soar through space, or pass with the rays of the 
sun, or on water or the mere string of a, spider’s web. This 
result follows on account of the resistance of dkdsa being 
subdued, and its all-pervading property being utilized. The’ 
same result will follow by performing samyama on light things 
like cotton and thereby rendering the body light to float freely 


in the air. 


XLIM. The external, unthought-of, transformation 
(of the mind) is the great incorporeal; hence the des- 
truction of the covering of illumination. 


The great incorporeal is in Sanskrta called the Mahdvideha, 
The meaning is briefly this. We always think in relation to 
the ego within us, and therefore in relation to the body. 
Even when we direct our mind somewhere out of the body, it is 
still in relation with the thinking self. When this relation is 
entirely severed and the mind exists as it were spontaneouly, 
outside and independent of the. body, the power that arises is 
called Mahavideha. In this condition knowledge of any and 
every description is within easy reach of the ascetic, for it then 
comes to him without effort, the covering of the three qualities 
which hinders intuitive sdttvika illumination, being broken. 
It is this state of the internal mind that is most favourable to 
the ane passing from one corporeal shape into another, for 
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it is nothing more than the vrtii severed from the body that 
travels from one place to another. Those familiar with the so- 
called spirit-materializations will readily comprehend the some- 
what obscure sense of this aphorism. 


XLIV. Mastery over the elements, by Samyama 
on the gross, the constant, the subtile, the all-pervading, 
and the fruition-bearing (in them.) 


Let it be remarked at the beginning that all the five elements 
are each to be found in all the five conditions mentioned. In 
other word, each and every element is made of these five states 
and no more. A substance or element is not a something that 
is the substratum of quality or action, as the Nydya and Vai- 
Sesika will have it ; but it is merely an aggregate of certain 
generic and specific properties. Every element has first its 
gross phenomenal form ; then its constant invariable form, as 
heat in the case of Tejas, viscidity in the case of Jala, &c.; then 
its subtile form consisting of the t¢anmdtras or subtle pro- 
perties ; fourthly its all-pervading form as made up of one or 
more of the three qualities—Sattva, Rajas, Tamas—which are 
everywhere ; and lastly, its fruition-bearing form or the form 
endowed to it for the end which it serves. Thus by performing 
samyama on all these forms, in fact all that makes up the 
element, the yogin acquires mastery over all elements and 
becomes able to effect anything by the mere force of his will. 


XLV. Then the attainment of animé and others, 
as also of perfection of the body and the correspond- 
ing non-obstruction of its functions. 


- Anima and others are the eight siddhisor high occtult powers. 
‘They are anima (the power to assimilate seers with an atom,) 
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mahimd (the power to expand oneself into space), laghema 
(the power to be as light as cotton or any similar thing), 
garima (the power to grow as heavy as any thing), prapti 
(the power ofreaching anywhere, even to the moon), prakamya 
(the power of having all wishes of whatever description 
realsied), 7satva (the power to create), vasitva (the power to 
command all). By carrying the samyama described in the 
preceding aphorism to perfection, these powers become mani- 
fest in the Yogin. Some say that the first five are developed 
by samyama on the gross part of the elements, the sixth by 
‘samyama on the constant form of the elements, and the rest 
by samyama on the causes of the elements.. The next deve- 
lopment is in the body of the Yogin which is described in the 
following aphorism ; and the corresponding non-obstruction of 
its functions means the power whereby the form of the body, 
or its motion, &c., are not affected or obstructed by the effects 
or barriers of earth, water, fire, Kec. 


XLVI. Beauty, gracefulness, strength, adaman- 
tine-hardness, constitute perfection of the body. 


XLVII. Mastery over the organs of sense by 
samyama on the power of cognition, nature, egoism, all- 
pervasiveness, and fruition-giving capacity (of them). 


The five divisions of the constituents of the organs of sense 
make up the whole of each and every sense and should be under- 
stood in the same manner as the five forms alluded to under’ 
aph. XLIV., in reference to the elements. The power of 
cognition refers to the general nature of the senses to cognise; 
their nature refers to the knowledge which each produces: 
about the subject of cognition ; egoism refers to the individual 
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consciousness that is always present in all acts of sensing so 
to speak; the other two are already explained. By mastering 
these five things in respect to each andevery organ of sense there 
arises complete mastery over them, the farther result. whereof 


is described in the following. 


XLVIII. Thence fleetness (as of ) mind, the being 
unobstructed by instruments, and complete mastery 
_ over the pradhdna. 


The powers acquired from complete control over the organs 
of sense are describedin this aphorism. The first consits in such 
fleetness of the body as is possible only to the mind ; the second 
inthe uninterrupted exercise of the senses without the co-ordinate 
help of the body ; and the third in such mastery over the pra- 
dhana—the root of all—as will enable the Yogin to command 
or create anything at will. The siddhis or powers described from 
aph. XLIV. toXLVIIL., are called madhupratikd, as sweet as 
honey, for each of them is as sweet as all of them, like any part 
or the whole of a comb of honey. Or the word madhu may 
be taken to imply the rtambharaprajné, intuitive cognition ; and 
that wherein is realised the cause of this intuitive cognition 
may be called madhupratika. 


XLIX. In him who is fixed upon the. distinctive 
relation of sattva and purusa, (arise) mastery over all 
things and the knowledge of all. 


When the yogin frees himself from all other things and 
rests in pure sattva and the purusa reflected in it, he acquires 
the powers named inthe aphorism. This siddhi is called 
Visoka or ‘void of all sorrows,’ inasmuch as the Yogin is 
henceforward free from all distractions and all obstructions. 





ra 
L. By non-attachment even thereto, follows 
Kawalya, the seeds of bondage being destroyed. 


~ When the yogin does not attach himself to these occult 
powers, there is repeated in him the constant impression of 
non-attachment (vairagyasanskarasesa), which leads to the 
highest end—Zaivalya, the state of oneness, being one and 
alone, viz., the purusa. This arises on account of all the 
causes of bondage beginning with avidyd, &e., as described in 
Sectoin II, being completely and finally destroyed. 


LI. (There should be) entire destruction of pleasure 
or pride in the invitations by the powers (of various 
places), for there is possibility of a repetition of evil. 


Yogins are of four degrees. (1) Prathamkalpika or one 
in the preliminary stage, (2) Madhupratika or one who has 
reached the state of rtambharaprajna or the power called 
madhupratiki, (3) Bhutendviyajayi, one who has obtained 
mastery over the elements and the senses, in fact over every 
thing, and (4) Atikrantabhavaniya, one who has attained 
kaivalya. When the Yogin passes. from the first state and 
enters the second, his danger begins. He is ex rapport. with 
those regions that are not amenable to ordinary vision, and is 
therefore open to danger from the beings of that realm, 
good, bad, and indifferent. These are called Devas—powers of 
places, 7. ¢., powers presiding over various places or forces, such as 
residence in heaven, company of beautiful women, possession 
of various elixirs, various events, &c. But besides mere tempt- 
ations, either seen or unseen, there may be various other ways, 
both physical as well as spiritual, in which the aspirant may be 
worried, frightened, or anyhow thrown off his guard, andtempted 
or ruined. The only remedy for all this mischief is supreme non- 
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attachment which consists in not taking pleasure in the enjoy- 
ment of the temptations, as well as in not taking pride im ones 
power to call up such. A steady calmwill carry the Yogin safe 
- tothe end. If this cannot be done, the very evils from which the 
Yogin seeks release would harass him with redoubled strength. 


LI. Discriminative knowledge from Samyama on 
moments and their order. 


Ksana or moment is that infinitesimal portion of time which 
cannot be further divided. By full contemplation of the 
moments which make up time and the order in which they 
follow one another, arises that knowledge which enables the 
Yogin to discriminate everything, for there is nothing which 
is not related to time. 


LUI. From it knowledge of similars, there being 
non-discrimination by class, characteristic, or position. 


Things are destinguished from one another by the class to 
which they belong; or where they are of the same class by 
the peculiar characteristics which they possess; or, when they 
are of the same class and characteristic, by the position they 
occupy in time or space. But where all these fail and there 
is no possibility of separating one thing from another, as in a 
collection of atoms, it is the discriminative knowledge described 
in the preceding aphorism that helps the Yogin. 


LIV. The knowledge born of discrimination is 
tdraka, relating to all objects, in every condition, and 
simultaneous. 


In aphorism XXXIII. of this section we have already de- 
scribed the nature of taraka-jndna—the knowledge that saves 
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from the bonds of the world. The discriminative knowledge 
described in aphorism LII. results into téraka, the knowledge 
which is the end and aim of yoga. It relates to all objects from 
the pradhana, to the bhutas, as also to all conditions of these 
objects. Moreover it produces knowledge of all things simul- 
taneously and is quite independent of the ordinary rules of 
cognition. Hence it is the highest knowledge which can be 
desired by the yogn, and it is a sure index of Kaivalya to be 
described in the following aphorism as its result. 


LY. Kawalya on the equality of purity between 
purusa and. sativa. 


We know that purusa is all light, bliss, and ever free; and 
also that sativa the cause of all knowledge and enlightenment 


is the source of buddhi and ahankara. When sattva, i. ¢., the 
antahkarana, becomes so far pacified as to loseall conscious- 
ness of action on its own part, then indeed is its purity said 
to be equal to that of the purusa. Thus when sattva is, asit were, 
annihilated to all purposes, there remains the puruésa ever free 
and all bliss. This state is the state of kazvalya, the full 
import of which word will form the subject of the following. 
Section. 


THE YOGA-SUTRA. 


SECTION IV. 


I. The Siddhis are the result of birth, herbs 
~ incantations, austerities, or Samddhi. 


The object of this Section is to give certain explanations 
with a view to make clear the nature of Kaivalya, the final 
absolution aimed at by the Yogin. It begins with explaining 
how the Siddhis or occult powers are acquired. They are not, 
as a matter of fact, acquired in one life and hence they may be 
the result of the accumulated effects of several existences. 
This indirectly explains how any. and every effort in the 
direction of Yoga is never attempted in vain. The powers may 
be incidental to birth, as the power of flying in birds, or they 
may be produced by certain herbs and medicines, as the power 
of living for eternity conferred by certain elixirs. They may 
be the result of certain incantations or austerities, or above 
all of the practice of Samadhi as described in the previous 


pages. 


Il. The transformation into another kind (is) by 
the flow of Prakrtz. 


The question is this. How is one body changed into’ an- 
other of a different class even in the same existence? It is 
replied that the flow of prakrti does it all. By the flow of 
prakrti is meant that inscrutable action of matter which per- 
forms all the work of transformation as seen in material 
beings. The very potencies (Sanskara) of matter do all, and 
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by powerful application produce the necessary conditions for 
their independent action. | 


III. The incidental cause is not the real cause in 
the action of Prakrti; from thence is the removal of 


obstacles, like a husbandman. 


The incidental causes in the production of material results 
are our virtuous and vicious actions (Dharmaddharma). It may 
be asked if prakrtz does all by its action and produces trans- 
formations equal to its previous sanskaras, where is the use of 
individual good or bad actions? The performance of such 
acts is not at all useful in setting up the action of prakrti; 
but it only prepares the way for its free action by removing, 
if good, the obstruction inits way. An illustration in point is 
that of the husbandman who only removes the obstacles in 
the way of the water which then passes of itself from one spot 


to another. 


IV. Created minds proceed from the sense of being 


alone. 


The question at issue follows directly from the foregoing 
considerations. If performance of good acts removes all 
obstacles and prepares the way for the free action of prakrii, 
a Yogzin whose vision reveals to him all he has still to go 
through may wish, asit were, to multiply himself and thus 
undergo at one and the same time the fruition of all that is to 
happen. In this case he will require as many minds as there 
are bodies; and the question is whence do these come, it being 
taken for granted that a Yogin can duplicate his gross body. 
Such a Yogin has full command over Mahattattva, the root of 
all egoism and everything else which makes up ‘mind.’ The 

11 
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sense of being or individuality is the result of Mahat, and the 
Yogin who has command over it is able to send forth as many 
minds as he likes from this grand reservoir. 


V. .One mind is the cause of all the minds in their 


various activities. 


This aphorism is put in to explain how the identity of one 
‘and the same individual is preserved in all the different bodies 
with different minds. 


VI. That which is born of contemplation is free 
~ from impressions. 


The minds referred to in aphorism IV. may be of five kinds 
according to the means resorted to after aphorism I. If the 
individual with so many duplicates of itself were to acquire 
new impressions, the purpose of creating these minds will be 
frustrated, for instead of exhausting all previous impressions 
by simultaneous fruition new ones will be accumulated. Hence 
it is pointed out that that which is produced by the fifth kind 
of means (samadhi) is free from accumulating impressions. 


VII. Actions are neither white nor black in the 
ease of Yogins; they are of three kinds, in the case of 
others. 


Actions are white, black, mixed, and indifferent. The first 
are of gods, the second of wicked beings. The third of men and 
the fourth of Yogins. In other words, Yogins acquire no im- 
pressions by their acts, for they are perfect in non-attachment 
and henee are ever free. This aphorism is only a corollary 
of the preceding and explains the meaning with greater 
clearness. 
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VIII. From thence, there is development of those 
impressions alone for which the conditions are favour- 
able. 


From thence, meaning, from the three kinds of Karma. 
Every act leaves an impression ; and these are collected one 
upon the other, and new ones added to them, as any of *them 
spends itself away ,by producing its proper result ,under 
proper conditions. The point of the aphorism is to explain 
how and in what order the various impressions manifest 
themselves. It says that only those manifest themselves, 
conditions for which are favourable. For example, if a being 
who is a man becomes a man again, after passing through the 
dog, the wolf and the ape, it is certain that such impressions 
alone will manifest themselves in each and any of these — 
existences as are favoured by the conditions. The impressions 
for which the conditions are not favourable will lie dormant 


till their time. 


IX. There is the relation of cause and effect even 
(among them) though separated by class, space, time, 
on account of the unity of memory and impressions. 


The preceding considerations at oncesuggest a doubt asto the 


continuity of the various vésandas or impressions as cause and effect. 


It is asserted that though vdsands of a particular kind be in- 
terrupted for ages by circumstances of class, time and space not 
permitting their manifestation, still they are sure to manifest 
themselves when the proper conditions are secured. To take an. 
example, if one with human vdésands passes through a series 
of incarnations other than human, and that too for an incon- 
ceivable length of time, still the human vdsands which were 
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dormant so long will manifest themselves when and where the 


human conditions are again fulfilled. It may still be argued 


how this can be? It is answered, by the unity of impressions 
and memory. Every act leaves some impression which produces 
memory. Memory in its turn leads to action and fresh im- 
pressions. Ifa child is led by instinct, for example, to act in 
a particular way, that instinct is proof of a memory which 
‘must be the result of its corresponding and inseparable im- 
pression left by some act in a previous incarnation, never 
mind when and where. | 


X. Besides they are without beginning, on account 
of the eternity of desire. 


They, 2. ¢., the vdsands. This aphorism solves a difficulty. 
If the continuity of vdsand be admitted, previous incarnation 
must of necessity be regarded as a fact. Andif previous in- 


carnation is afact, there must be a point where actual ex- 
perience began, and produced the ra@sands. The fact, however, 


is that vasandé has no beginning and no end, just like the uni- 
verse which has no beginning and no end. Vdsand is con- 
comittant with desire or chitia, 7. é., the mind, generally 
speaking. Every being has the spontaneous wish ‘to be, ’ 
and it is this instinctive function of the mind which makes 
vasant inseparable from mind. The mind again is not atomic 
as the Naiydyikas hold, but all-pervading like Asa‘a (ether).* 
Hence vasanad is everywhere and manifests itself in acts, 
through memory, wherever the necessary conditions are ful- 
filled. In fact if there is no vdsanad or desire there is no 


* Hence the theory that the dkdsa retains attenuated impres- 


sions of all our acts, mental or physical, which can at any time be 
called to life. A’kdsa is, therefure, not merely ether, a form of 
dead matter, but something more than that, 
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world; pasanh is as it, were a law of nature, the very reason 
of being, and as such has no beginning like all other laws of 
its kind. | 


XI. Being held together by cause, effect, substra- 
tum, and support, it is destroyed by their destruction. 


If vdsanad is eternal, how could it be destroyed? Itis 
replied that it is not eternal in the same sense in which the 
soul (Purusa) is eternal; but only its current is eternal. 
Hence on the destruction of the cause or causes which set 
it a-going it is possible to destroy it too. Avidya or ignor- 
ance is the cause which produces egoism, which in its 
turn leads to good or bad actions. These produce the results 
which leave certain impressions. Thus the circle of vasand 
never ends. The cause which produces vésand is action, the 
effects being class, age, and fruition. The substratum is the 
thinking principle, the supports being the various objects 
cognised. When proper Yoga-training and knowledge dertroy 
these causes, their results, v7z., vdsands, are at once annihilated 
and Kaivalya follows. 


XII. Past and future exists in real nature, in 
consequence of the difference in the conditions of the 
properties. fe 


The question is, how can zva@sands which do exist somehow 
be entirely annihilated? The indestructibility of matter would 
not admit the assumption of such a position. The explana- 
tion is sought for in the peculiar theory of this philosophy 
which regards everything as having in it, by way of poten- 
tiality (called sakt:), the seeds of all its forms or vasands, past, 
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present and future.* The mind experiences these according 
as they become ripe for fruition; but the distinction laid 
down is that fruition consists in nothing more than the 
manifestation of future properties. One who has got proper 
illumination reduces even the future, besides the present, 
to the past, and herein is contained the real import of the 
oft-told doctrine that all acts of the enlightened are like the 
sowing of seeds baked on fire. Hence when all vasands 
are reduced to the past, the mind is said to be entirely free— 
in eternal Kaivalya—its own as well as the visands’ existence 
notwithstanding. . 


XIII. They are manifest or subtile being of the 
nature of the Gunas. 


It is just said that the past and the future exisit, in its 
real nature. What this nature is, is shown in this aphorism. 
They meaning the conditions of the properties are either 
manifest, that is experienced in the present; or subtile, 
that is yet to come. They are all, from Mahat down to any 
individual object, of the nature of the Gunas. That is 
to say they are mere transformatiozs of the three Gunas and 
are nothing apart from them. Every object in whatever 
condition is pleasant, painful, or indifferent, and this is nothing 
but the result of its primal constitution. The Gunas keep up 
transforming themselves every minute, and produce the 
panorama of various phenomena. Itis well said “the form 
of the Gunas is never visible, that which is sois but false show, 
entirely worthless.” 





* Hence it is laid down in Sutra XVZ., Section III, that Sam- 
yama on the three paritdmas produces knowledge of the past, 
present and the future. 
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XIV. In consequence of the unity of transforma- 


tion (results) the one-ness of things. 


The question naturally arises, how any given thing which is 
a mere transformation of the three Gunas is coznised as a 
unique fact of mental perception, if each of the three Guaas, 
which enter into its formation, have their peculiar transforma~ 


tions? The answer is that the Gunas do not act independently 
of one another, any one of them necessarily subordinates the 


other two. The transformation, then, becomes perfectly 
coherent and is capable of being presented as one unique 
object. This can be easily seen even in the categories of the 
Sankhya. For example, Mahat, which is one individual sub- 
stance, so to speak, is nothing more than a transformation of 
the three Gunas in which Sativa is subordinate. From Mahat 
arise Ahankdra, andthe five Tanmatrés according as Rajas or 
Tamas is predominant. All the same, each of these trans- 
formations is always known as one. 


XV. Though things are similar, the cause of mind 
and things is distinct in consequence of the difference 
of minds. | 


The preceding considerations establish, in an indirect manner, 


the existence of things as objects external to the mind. 


The Vijnanavadi-Bauddhas who maintain that things are 
but the reflections of our thinking principle, would object 
to such a position. The objection could not bear examina- 
tion; for the existence of things:apart from the thinking 
principle is certain. Though there is, indeed, complete simi- 
larity among objects of the same class, still the way in which 
the objects affect the mind, and the way in which the mind is 
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affected by them, are entirely distinct. Hence objects exist 
out of the thinking principle. Though objects are similar 
they are not presented to different minds in the same light, 
which shows that they are apart from the mind. Again we 
_ often hear more than one person saying that he has seen the 
same object as is seen by another. This would prove that 
though the object is one, the cognisers are many. This cir- 
cumstance proves the distinction of the object and the mind. 
. Again the seer and the sight, 7. e., the mind and the object, 
or the instrument of knowledge and the object of knowledge, 
cannot be one and the same, for then all distinctive knowledge 
will be impcssible, which, however, is absurd. To attempt a 
solution of this difficulty by saying that eternal césand of the 
form of external objects is the cause of all our distinc- 
_ tive knowledge is useless, for that which has already spent 
itself cannot become the cause. Hence objective existence 
must be granted as independent of the subject. Nor should 
it be imagined how one substance (viz., Prakrt7) could produce 
in this case all the multifarious differences of our experience, 
for the three Gunas and their various combinations in different 
- degrees are enough to account for all that. In the case of 
Yogins properly enlightened it is but proper that Knowledge 
having produced in them supreme Vazragya they do not care for 
the Gunas which also assume a state of equilibrium and pro- 
duce no effect. ) 


XVI. Nor are objects the result of a single mind; 
(for) what should become of them when not cognised by 
that mind.* one 


It may be granted that things do exist apart from the mind, 
but it may still be argued that they do not exist independently 
“* This Sutra is not found in the text adopted by Bhoja. 
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ofthe act of cognising. This aphorism is proposed to solve | 
this difficulty. Whence is the object produced? If from the 
cognising agent, it may further be asked whether it is one 
mind that produces the object or many. If one, the existence 
of an object thought of in a moment preceding the thought of 
another object, cannot be possible. This, however, ‘is not the 
case, for even when my mind has ceased to think of an object 
it is possible for the mind of my friend to think of the very 
game object at any subsequent time; as also for me to re- 
cognise the self-same object when I should again recur to it. 
It is impossible for objects to be the result of many minds 
inasmuch as it is a rule with respect to all mental creations, as 
dreams, that they should be the result of asingle mind. 
Hence objects cannot be said to be the result of the cognising 
agent. 


XVII. In consequence of the necessity of being 
tinged by them, things are known or unknown to the 
mind. 


This philosophy holds that the mind is all-pervading. 
When it is established that objects exist apart from the mind 
it must follow from the nature of mind that it must be able to 
cognise all things at all times. This, however, isnot so. The 
mind cognises objects only when itis tinged with their re- 
flection, so to speak. Properly speaking, the mind takes the 
form of the object it sees, and mental perception follows. It 
will be seen further that knowledge arises when the mind 
receives a double impression, that is to say, when it is in- 
fluenced by Purusa on the one hand, and by the object on the 
other, but the explanation given here is enough to show why 


simultaneous perception of all possible things is not possible, 
: 12 
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the all-pervading character of the mind (and the senses) 
notwithstanding. 


XVIII. The functions of the mind are always 
known, on account of the constant nature of its lord, 
the Puruésa. : 


The preceding considerations about the theory of mental 
cognition imply that the mind is subject to trazformation. 
It would then follow that the soul (Purusa), the cause of all 
knowledge, is also subject to such transformation. The real 
point at issue is, that the idea of a Purusa as superior to the 
mind is redundant, for the mind alone is sufficient for all 
purposes. This is denied. It is exactly because Purusa, the 
lord, that is to say, the ever-present witness of the mind, is not 
subject to such change, that the various functions of the mind 
are always known. The rule is that those things which as- 
sume many forms are said to be subject to change with res- 
pect to any other which is the unchanging witness of their 
forms. The mind itself is unconscious, and the fact of its be- 
ing ever conscious, whatever the form of its consciousness, is 
evidence that there is a higher witness beyond itself. This is 
the ever-immutable Purusa. If the Purusa were mutable, 
the fact of uninterrupted consciousness will share the same fate 
as all ordinary perceptions described in the preceding apho- 
rism. But we are sure that consciousness is neither suspended 
nor modified even for a second. Hence the existence of the 
immutable Purusa, 


XIX. Noris it self-illuminative, for it is a per- 
ceptible. 


Though the existence of Puruéa apart from the mind is 
established, still it may be possible to dispensé with it 
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altogether, if we assume the mind to be self-illuminative, in- 
stead of non-intelligent. This the aphorism asserts cannot be. 
The reason is that the mind is a perceptible. The rule about 
the perceiver and the perceptible or the seer and the seen 
laid down in the preceding aphorism may be called to 
memory. The mind as being capable of presenting itself 
in many forms, which are all cognised by the Purusa without 
suffering any change, can never be the ultimate, that is, self- 
illuminative, perceiver. f 


XX. Moreover, it is impossible to cognise two 
things at one and the same time. 


The point is that the preceding considerations leave no 
doubt as to the mind’s being not made up of mere moments 
(Ksana) as the Bauddhas hold. This assumption, besides 
being untenable, will not help at allin dispensing with the 
existence of the Purusa. Ifit were so, it would beimpossible for 
any one to be conscious of both, the mind and the object, cog- 
nised by it in any the same moment of time. For if the mind 
were but a mere succession of momentary states, two different 
cognitions cannot be the subject of any ome momentary con- 
sciousness. Again if objects are the result of the mind, even © 
then such experience cannot follow: for the cognismg mind is 
not present at the moment when it becomes the object to be 
cognised. Nor again could a belief'in the separate existence 
of objects solve the difficulty. For in that instanee the mind 
will never be able to cognise objects on account of being never 
identified with them, by its momentary nature. If the mind 
were able to cognise even without relation, then it ought to be 
assumed as all-knowing, which is absurd. Hence it is idle to 
maintain that the mind can by any subtlety of reasoning be 
made to displace its ever-present cogniser the Puruéa. 


a2 


XXI. If cognition by another mind (be postulated) 
there would be an infinity of cognisers, and confusion 
of memory also. 


The last resource to dispense with the existence of the Purusa 
is to hold that every individual is possessed of many minds 
which cognise one another. This, however, cannot be. If one 
mind cognises another, that ought to be cognised by a third, 
and the third by a fourth, and so onad infinitum. This would 
involve the argument of regressus ad infinitum.* Nor could the 
number of minds be limited and the relation of cogniser and 
cognised defined among them; for the necessity and number 
of cognising minds can never be ascertained. There would 
moreover be utter confusion of memory by assuming an in- 
finity of minds. On the recollection of a set of circumstances 
peculiar to one mind there would arise with it a train of con- 
comittant circumstances extending into infinity and would 
prevent all discriminate memory of any act. Hence it is use- 
less to try to dispense with the existence of the Purwsa. 


XXII. When the never-changing soal takes its 
form, then arises knowledge of its own cognition. 


Having established that the soul exists apart from the mind, 
it is proposed to explain how the mind cognises itself and 
its environments. The soul (Purzvéa) is never subject to any 
change, but it is reflected, so to speak, in the mind, and takes, 
as it were, through this reflection, the form of the thinking 
principle. Through the power of this reflection the mind is 


enkindled into consciousness, and performs acts of cognition. 
The reflection does not necessarily mean an actual reflection, 


but the spontaneous magnet-like influence of the soul on the 


mind. The soulis, for convenience of explanation, regarded 
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as having two powers of intelligence: the ever-present (Nit- 
yodita) and the manifest (Adhivyangya). The former is ever 
its own but it, the latter that is capable of influencing the 
mind. 


“XXII. The mind tinged by the seer and seen 
has everything for its subject. | 


The preceding explanations being over, it is proposed to 
explain the nature of mental perception; and to explain along 
with it how certain philosophers are led to regard objective 
existence as merely a function of the mind. The mind is 
modified in a double manner, and knowledge arises only when - 
this double modification is simultaneous. It is influenced, on 
the one hand, by the soul and rendered capable of cognising; — 
and it is affected by objects presented to it on the other, that 
‘is to say, it takes the form of the objects it sees. This double 
modification has, as its result, the cognition of any particular 
object or thought. Several philosophers consider too exclusively 
one or other side of the mind and deceive themselves into the 
belief, for example, that objects are nothing more than mere 
mental creations. This explanation of the process of mental 
cognition is intended to show how to suppress the various 
transformations of the mind, and how, above all, to distin- 
guish the eternal Purusa from it, and devote oneself entirely 
to him by entire attention to his influence. 


XXIV. Though variegated by innumerable vdsands, 
it acts for another, for it acts in association. 


If the mind does all, the Purusa appears more as a redun- 
dant philosophical idea than a clear necessity. It is replied — 
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: that it is not so. The mind, though full of countless impres- 


sions, is unable to act of itself, for it is only under proper 
external circumstances, called “ association” in the aphorism, 
that these impressions develope themselves into actuality. 
Moreover, the action of the mind is always unconscious, and it 
therefore ever subserves its supervisor, the Purusa, whose 
existence is thus a direct necessity. The mind is only a store- 
house of vdsands ; but it is nothing more, whence the place for 
and necessity of the Purusa. The mind only acts for the 
Purusa. What Patanjali calls mind throughout is called 
Prakrti by Kapila; and it is remarkable what an important 
part mind plays in this philosophy. 


XXV.. The cessation of the desire of knowing the 
nature of the soul (takes place) in one who has master- 
ed the difference. 


Having finished all metaphysical discussions about the 
nature of mind and soul, and having established their difference, 
it is now proposed to explain the nature of final emancipa- 
tion or Kaivalya. And first, the qualifications of one who 
attains to it. One who has the desire to know what is the 
soul and what the relation his mind and the universe bear to 
her, is said to be desirous of Katvalya. When such a person 
clearly experiences the distinction between mind and soul, 
and understands the powers and nature of either, the said 
desire is extinguished within him. Kazvalya is, in fact, a state 
in which there is entire cessation of all desire, and when the 
nature of the essence of all consciousness is known, there is no 
room for any action of the mind, the source of phenomena. 


‘This aphorism is interpreted in a different manner by Bhoja. 
He says that one who has’ known clearly the difference be- 
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tween mind and soul, loses that false knowledge whereby he 
used to regard his mindas soul. I have followed the Mani- 
prabha of Ramananda-Sarswati in my explanations, for the 
obvious reason that the intention of the aphorism is more 
than a mere denial of the mind’s being taken for the soul. 
This has indeed been effected by the preceding aphorisms, 
and the point here seems to be to explain the result of that 
conviction. To merely repeat an affirmation of this distinction 
by way of the intended result, appears but a poor compensation 
of Yoga-efforts, in comparison tothe grand idea of the cessa- 
tion of all desire, even the desire of knowing the soul. 


XXVI. Then the mind is bent towards discrimi- 
nation and is full of Kaivalya. | 


- The state of the mind of such a Yogin is now described. The 
mind, before such knowledge, was bent towards worldly 
objects, but now it is entirely bent on discriminative knowledge. 
This knowledge is of the kind of clear cognition of the difference 
between mind and soul. Not only this but the mind is entirely 
full of the idea of kaivalya to the exclusion of other eae 


XXVII. In the breaks, there are other thoughts 
from impressions. 

By breaks is here meant the suspension of the condition 
of entire devotion to the idea of kaivalya, described in the 
preceding aphorism. This is possible at the commencement. 


Impressions mean previous impressions, impressions of various 
previous incarnations. 


XXVIII. Their destruction is after the manner of 
destroying the distrations. 


Distractions and the way to get over them are already des- 
cribed. The rest of the meaning is clear. 
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XXIX. Even after illumination, there arises, in 
one who works without attachment, the constant flow 


of pure discrimination called “the cloud of merit” 


which is the best samddhz. 


The point of this aphorism is to show that even full discri- 
‘mination is not the desired end, and should be superseded by 
supreme non-attachment which is the nearest road to samadhi, 


the door of katvalya. WUlumination (prasankhyana ) is the — 
light of knowledge. resulting from constant discriminative 


recognition of the twenty-six elements of this philosophy. 
It is of the kind described in aphorism XLIX. Sect. ILL. 
When after this illumination the Yog¢n works entirely without 
attachment to any object or desire, he reaches the state of 


supreme non-attachment wherein the light of the soul breaks - 


outin fall. In fact all appears full of soul and there is nothing 
to interrupt this blissful perception. This state is of the 
highest merit which is compared to a cloud inasmuch as 
it besprinkles the germs of samédhi into full bloom. 


XXX. Then (follows) cessation of distractions and 
action. 


Then, that is, when samadhi is reached. The five kinds of 
distractions are already described. The cessation of action 
does not mean that all action of whatever kind is put a stop 
to : but it is implied that Karma does not affect the Yogin, in- 
asmuch as it is only like seeds sown after being baked on fire. 


XXXI. Then in consequence of the infinity of © 


knowledge free from all obscuration and impurity, the 
_ knowable becomes small. 


When the distractions are destroyed and when karma is 
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rendered powerless for good or ill, there arises full knowledge 
which is free from the obscuration caused by rajas and tamas, 
and cleared of all impurities arising from the said distractions. 
This knewledge is infinite. As compared to this infinity, 
that which ordinary men regard as the knowable appears but 
an insignificantly small thing. It is easy to know it at any 
time ; though it is not possible that the desire to know a com- 
paratively worthless thing should ever arise. 


XXXII. Then the succession of the transforma- 
tions of the gunas come to an end, they having ful- 
filled their end. 


When such knowledge arises and supreme non-attachment 
is at its height, there arises in the Yogin entire cessation of 
the effects of the three gunas. The gunas work for the puruia. 
The purusa having known himself, the gunas cease to act, 
they having ful-filled their end. The whole universe is but a 
succession of transformation upon transformation of the gunas. 
These transformations take an inverse course and are merged 
each into their higher source till all is reduced to matter with 
the three qualities (trigundtmakapradhana.) No fresh trans- 
formations take place ; and hence the succession of trans- 
formations comes to an end, in the case of the purusa who has 
understood kazvalya. 


XX XIII. Succession is that which is known by 
moments, and is cognised at the last modification. 


The preceding aphorism deals with successions of trans- 
formations. It is proposed to explain what is succession. 


Succession implies order in time and as such its form can be 
| 13 
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known only by a knowledge ofthe very infinitesimal particles of 
time called moments ( kana.) Again it can be known as & 
definite thing only when a particular tsansformation or 
modification takes a definite shape, that is to say, is at an 
end. When the succession of modifications has ceased, there 
is, in fact, no limit either in time or in space to the knowledge 
and existence of the Yogin. 


XXXIV. The inverse resolution of the gunas void 
of the motive to act for the purusa is kawvalya; or it 
is the power of the soul centred in itself. 


It is here proposed to define kaivalya the state to which the 
Yogin has arrived after what is described in the preceding 
aphorism is accomplished. It is defined in a twofold manner ; 
from the side of prakrti as also of purusa. The gunas always 
act for the soul and their object being fulfilled on the soul 
knowing himself, they cease to act. Their effects, the various 
transformations, merge each in their higher source and nothing 
remains for the purusa to cognise. This state of the purusa 
is kaivalya or the state of single-ness. It does not mean that 
the universe is reduced to nothing, for it continues to exist 
for all those who have not acquired knowledge. In the case 
- of one who has acquired knowledge, the visible universe, the 
cause of distraction, the state of concentration, the supreme 
idea of non-attachment, all with their impressions, merge into 
the mind, which again merges into mere being, which resolves 
itself in mahat, which finally loses itself in pradhana. This 
kaivalya of the pradhana is, by way of metaphor said to be 
of the purusa. Or kaivalya may be explained from the side 
of the purusa. When the purusa has so far received due 
illumination as to estrange itself from all relation with -pra- 
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dhéna and its tranformations it is said to be kaivelya, alone, 
or in a state of kaivalya. This is the power of the soul 
centered in itself. Kazvalya, it will at once appear, is not any 
_ atate of negation or annihilation, as some are misled to think. 
The soul in kaivalya has his sphere of action transferred to a 
higher plane limited by a limitless horizon. This our limited 
minds cannot hope to understand. 








APPENDIX, 





(Translation of Extracts from the udigaendaee a 
( With brief explanations. ) 


“The Hathavidya* should be practised entirely tn private 
by the Yogin desirous of success ; it conduces to power when 
thus practised, and becomes fruitless otherwise.”—I. 2 


“The practitioner of Aatha should reside in a monastery or 
place which may be entirely secluded ; situated in a country 
ruled by a good king, inhabited by religious people, affording 
easy means of maintenance, and free from harassment ; which 
again should be not larger in breadth and length than the 
length of a bow;and should be free from stones, fire and 
water. The place for yoga is that which has a small door for 
egress and ingress, which is otherwise without any loopholes, 
and is free from crevices and holes, which is neither too high 
nor too low, which is clean washed with cow-dung paste, which 
is free from insects of all description, and which is pleasant 
with gardens, wells, and similar environments.”—l. 12. 13, 


“« Yoga never succeeds when accompanied by excessive eating, 
exhaustive occupation, too much talking, adhering to painful 
vows, mixing in society, and fickleness of mind. It becomes 
successful by energy, enterprise, perseverance, knowledge of . 
the tattva, resolution, and solitude.”—I. 15. 16. 


Yama and Niyama are already described in the text of 
Patanjali. The third stage is that of @sana. The ésanas or 
* Ha means the moon and tha the sun, both being symbols for 


the two breaths. Hathavidya or Hathayoga is the science of 
re ti iting the breath (prdva. ) 
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postures are said to be eighty-four in number, and each has 
its peculiar influence on the body and the mind. By vari- 
ation of dsanas and kinds of pranayama, yogins get over almost 


all kinds of diseases. Of all the different postures four are 
said to be the best. 


“Sit with the body perfectly straight after placing the right 
foot in the cavity between the left thigh and the calf, and the 
left foot in the cavity between the right thigh and the calf. 
This is called svastikdsana.” 


“ Having pressed the perinceum with the end of the left foot 
place the end of the right foot on the spot exactly above the 
penis. Then fix the chin steadily on the heart and remaining 
unmoved like a post, direct the eyes to the spot in the middle 
of the brows. This is siddhdsana. It is also called vajrasana, 
muktisana, or guptasana.” 


“ In all the 84 postures always. practise the siddhasana, for 
it is that which purifies all the seventy-two thousand néddis.” 


“ Place the left foot on the right thigh, very near the joint, 
and place the right foot similarly on the left thigh. Then 
stretching the arms backward hold the thumb of the right foot 
with the right hand, and that of the left with the left. Place 
the chin on the heart and fix the eyes on the tip of the nose 
sitting perfectly straight. This is the padmésana, the destro- 
_ yer of all diseases.” 

“Place the right foot in an inverted position under the 
right part of the perinceum and the left foot under the left 
part, and hold both the feet by both the hands. This is dhadr- 
dsana.”—I. 19-35-37-39-44. 


Having mastered one of the postures the actual practice of 
yoga may commence. “One who abstains totally from sexual 
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intercourse, keeps temperate habits, and remains free from 
worldliness, becomes a Yogin after a full twelve-months’ prac- 
tice. By temperance in eating is meant the eating only three- 
fourths of what is actually required. The food also should 
consist of substantial liquids and tasteful solids. Bitter, acid, 
pungent, saltish, and hot things, as well as green vegetables, 
oil, intoxicating drugs, animal food of every description, 
curds, whey, etc. are to be strictly avoided. Wheat, rice 
barley, milk, ghee, sugar, butter, sugar-candy, honey, dry 
ginger, the five vegetables beginning with Patol, oats ( muga), 
and natural waters, are most agreeable. In the beginning 
avoid fire, woman, and exertion. Young, old, decrepit, or 
sick, may all obtain success by steady practice. Success attends 
practice, none succeeds who lacks in practice: mere reading of 
yoga-books, or talking on the subject, can never conduce to 
success.” —I. 57. 58. 59. 61—65. 


“Having mastered some one posture, and observing the 
rules of diet etc, the yogin may begin the study of regulating 
the breath. Disturbance of mind follows disturbance of breath, 
and the mind remains calm when the breath is calm; hence 
in order to attain fixity of mind, the breath should be con- 
trolled. So long as the nddis, the vehicles of prana, are ob- 
structed by abnormal humours, there is io possibility of the 
prana running in the middle course ( saswmné, ) and of accom- 
plishing the wnmani-mudrad. Hence pranayama should be 
practised, in the first instance, for the clearance of these hum- 
ours. The prdnaydma for this. purpose is as follows. Having 
assumed the padmasana posture, the yogin should inhale at 
the left nostril, and having retained the breath for the time he 
easily can, should let it off at the opposite nostril ; and repeat 
the same process beginning with the nostril where he ex- 
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hales. This will make one prdadydma. These should be 
practised four times in twenty-four hours,in the morning, at 
noon, in ‘the evening, at midnight; and should be slowly 
carried to eighty each time. The process in. its lowest stage 
will produce perspiration, in its middle stage tremor, and in its 
highest stage levitation. The student may rub his body with 
the perspiration produced from the exertion ; for this will 
make his body strong and light. In the beginning of the 
practice, milk and ghee are the best to live upon; the process 
being mastered, no such rule is necessary. The breath should 
be mastered slowly and by degrees, just as are tamed tigers 
bears and other wild beasts, for otherwise the rash student is 
sure to come to grief. Proper pranayama destroys all diseases, 
improper one produces them. When the humours of the nddis 
are cleared the body becomes lean and beautiful, and digestion 
becomes keen, health ensues, the retention of the breath is 
done without effort, and the ada within becomes audible.”— 
II. 1—20. 


Those who cannot clear their body by this process have to 
resort te other six processes of more or less difficulty. They 
are dhauti, basti, neti, trataka, nauli, kapdlabhati. “ When 

the nadis are cleared the way of the Susumna is thrown open, 
and the praéna entering it, brings the mind to that steadiness 
which is necessary for samadhi. This state is called Unmani. 
Fer reaching this state Yogins practise various kinds of 
pranayama or kumbhakas. They are 8 in number: surya- 
bhedana, ujjayt, sitkari, sitali, bhastrika, bhramari, murchha, 
plavini. In the beginning of puraka the mulabandha should be 
firmly fixed, and at the end of puraka the jalandhara. When 
kumbhaka ends both should be given up andthe uddiyana should 
accompany rechaka. The time for the three varies as the 
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numbers 1,4 and 2, which any advaneed practitioner may 
multiply to any extent. The first kind of prdndyama or 
kumbhaka i.e the suryabhedana is done as follows. Bearing 
all the above instructions in mind, and having taken a 
firm dsana, make puraka at the right nostril, and having 
made humbhaka, make rechaka at the left. The student 
should always be careful not to prolong kumbhaka beyond 
the point where a kind of tingling sensation is felt throughout 
the body and especially in the head and even in the nails of 
the hand. Nor should he throw out the retained breath 
(rechaka) in a hurried or forcible manner; the slower it is done 
the better. This suryabhedana clears the head, cures all 
disorders arising from flatulence, worms &c, and opens the 
way of the susumnd. The others are done in various ways 


and have various properties peculiar to each” —II.45—50. 


As helps to pranayama, and even as independent practices 
leading to several important results and even to samadhi, 
there are certain physico-mental postures which are called 
mudras. They are ten in number: mahdmudrd, mahabandha, 
mahavedha, khechari, uddiydna, mulabandha, jalandhara, 
viparitakarani, vajroli, saktichadlana. Of these I shall describe 
only three. “ Uddiyéna consists in drawing in the navel and 
the parts above and below it. Mulabandha consists in 
drawing in the parts of the anus, andin mentally exerting 
as if to draw the apdna upward towards the navel. The 
yjalandhara consists in pressing the chin to the heart.”—III. 58-27 
The object of these is clear enough. Prandydéma has samadhi 
as its aim, and this is not possible unless the power at the 
navel called Aundali is awakened ; that is to say, is made 
actively operative, and sent up the way of the sws«mpa which 

in the middle of the body between the sun-and moon- 
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breaths. When praia which is forced down by puraka unites 
with apana which is raised up by mulabandha, they unite at the 
navel and produce by humbhaha a peculiar kind of heat which 
sets the Aundalé into action. Jalandhara helps the process of. 
kumbhaka for other-wise the breath may force itself out and 
lead to rupture of some blood-vessel or even the heart. When 
rechaka is being done, the uddiydna helps « complete clearance 


of the stomach and sending up of the aroused undali—power. 


Pranayama is followed by pratyahara, dharand, dhyana, 
samadhi. These are described by Patanjali. Several works | 
on yoga describe them differently to harmonise them with the 
practice of hathayoga, and explain them as degrees of kumbhaka 
varying according to the length of its duration. All this 
practice is pronounced as distinctly useless ( vide hatha-pradi- 
pika ch. IV. 79) unless it leads tordjayoga or nirvikalpa-sama- 
dhi.. Samadhi is defined as the merging of the mind in the soul. 
When the kundali is awakened and the sus‘umné is free, there 
arises the possibility of what is called chakrabheda.* When 
the yogin becomes perfect in this practice samédhi becomes 
easy. The highest samddhi however is that which follows 
upon paracairagya and which is never interrupted. The yogin 
realises himself everywhere and is never disturbed by any 
thing, not even the temptation of supreme occult powers. 


There is yet another hint given in the hatha-pradipika on 
the same subject. There is a daya-yoga also as there are the 
Hatha- Raja- and we may add mantra-vogas. This laya-yoga 
consists in fixing the attention on some internal object and 
becoming absorbed in it to the extent of forgetting oneself 
completely. The best method to begin with is absorption in 


-* For particulars on this subject vide my Raja- YOGA second 
édition, 
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the sound (t/a) which is heard on closing the ears. — This 
sound when studied in this manner with application will as- 
sume various intonations and will be felt, all through the body, 
and will lead by intent meditation to samadhi. 


It will thus be seen that all kinds of Yoga are useful in lead- 
ing to the end, Aaja-Yoga. Unless they lead to this end they 
are of no use Whatever and are more for burden than for use. 
Hatha-and laya-practices, or even mantra-practices which con- 

“sist in repeating certain formule in a fixed regular order with 
intent mental application on their meaning, are all very use- 
ful in leading to that point in raja-yoga whence the way is 
clear. The great difference between Hatha-and Ruaja-Y oga 
lies in thie fact that while the one believes that crt 
(mind) follows prana (breath), the other believes that 
prana follows crtti. The latter is the more correct view 


of the two, and experience proves the truth and utility of 
practices which begin with training the mind and its action. 








cS Theoopis Aap, Madras 
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